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THE FIRST PROJECT BOOK 
In Elementary English 


BOLENIUS’S 
Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 


354 pages. Illustrated in black and white and color 





By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Author of “Everyday English Composition” 


T™= essence of this new book is reality,—to teach the child through “a purpose- 

ful act.” In it Miss Bolenius teaches the middle grade pupil to speak and to 
write good English by giving him real things to do. She establishes a new bond 
between what he studies and what he does. Consequently, the child never thinks 
of his language work as a subject shut up between the covers of a book, but as 
something he is learning to use in order to have a better time and to do a greater 
variety of things. The Project Method as applied to work in Elementary English 
has back of it psychology and common sense. It is sound and practical. 


For each year there are twenty Projects and around these are interestingly woven 
the fundamental instruction in language and grammar and various original exercises 
on thought-getting and observation, organization of ideas and outlining, conversation 
and formal talks, study of models, correct usage, writing of letters and paragraph 
themes, exercises in criticism, technical matter, copying and dictation, dramatization. 
oral work, dictionary work, games and drills for word study, and handwork. 


The spirit of Americanism pervades the entire book. Each year’s work begins 
with the pupil’s salute to the American Flag and his pledge to use good English. 
The first lesson has a conversation on the flag and the flag salute, while the last lesson 
is devoted to the making of an Americanism program. At intervals are such other 
projects as Choosing a National Emblem, Presenting a National Pageant, Arranging 
a Flag Day Program, Writing a Story about America, and Choosing a National 
Hero. From the first to the last Jesson in the new Bolenius, an attempt has been 
made to implant in the youthful heart an undying spirit of patriotism. 
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Facts and Ideals 


One is as necessary as the other in the 
proper teaching of history,—facts with- 
out bias or prejudice, ideals of loyalty, 
patriotism, and civic responsibility. 


Guitteau’s History Teaches Both 


It is a scientific textbook of the 
first rank. It is also the text- 
bock for sound Americanism. 








In its teaching concerning the relation 
of capital and labor, socialism, the 
World War, respect for law and order, 
erowth of the great West, and the in- 
ternational relations of the United 
States, it is thoroughly sound and sane. 


OUR UNITED STATES—A HISTORY 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, Ph. D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


694 pages. Illustrated. Forseventhand eighth grades 
Also published in a two-volume edition. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The first volume in the Conservation Series 


CONSERVATION READER 


By HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 


A little book which touches upon every phase of 
the subject of conservation of natural resources, 
but deals at most length with saving the soil, 
the forests, and wild life. 


The text is illustrated with photographs of ani- 


mals, trees, landscapes, and rarely beautiful 
birds in colors. 
For timeliness of subject and for the happy 


treatment throughout, Conservation Reader de- 
serves a place as a reader or as a book for regu- 
lar study in every elementary school the 
country. 


in 


Cloth. vit226 pages. Price $1.20. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicag< 
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with the book wide open. 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 
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SW. ith the Book Wide 


Here is a book that from start to finish carries out the fullest 
meaning of the problem method. Almost every lesson can be taught 
It is the Frye-Atwood 


Open” 


NEW GEOGRAPHY: BOOK TWO 


The maps and pictures supply food for the child’s imagination; 


the questions guide his reasoning. 

These questions have been thoughtfully and scientifically pre- 
| pared. They are concrete; they stimulate interest; they are always . 
within the. range of the child’s mind. 


Have You Seen This New Book? 
-GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHAT’S BEST AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN, M. D. 


Institute for Public 


The worst any high school boy or college man 
can do is to leap into a job without looking or 
to accept without choosing. There is plenty of 
time to learn what kind of a fellow you are; 
what kind of a job you fit; what kind of a job 
fits you; what weaknesses the right work will 
correct; what the top layer is like in each kind 
of work. If your school has not yet vocational 
guidance, help start it by asking your questions 
about different opportunities. 

The second worst you can do is to go into a 
“blind alley” job. Any alley is a blind alley—no 
matter how high its pay — if it leads nowhere 
but here and back and has no side exits. An 
open alley job keeps you growing and fitting 
yourself for larger and rarer jobs. Blind-alley 
jobs have no adventure, for you see your future 
in them the first day. Open alleys have adven- 
ture, with new possibilities every day. 

If you cannot go to college next, keep on 
studying. Go to night school. Take extension 
courses in classes or by correspondence. Save 
for a professional education. Earn your way 
through—staying out a year or two will make 
later college days all the more valuable. Don’t, 
without a fight, give up going to college or pro- 
fessional scheol which includes training for 
business: During college don’t forget that the 
world wants men who can’t and won’t stop 
growing and who won’t and can’t stop wanting 
adventure—new difficulties, new opportunities— 
in their daily work. 

Whether you go to college or not treat your 
first good offer as a harbinger of success and not 
as a last resort. Opportunities seldom come 
singly. Bea chooser, not a taker. Choose what 
fits you, your tastes, your needs, your abilities, 
your future. 

If sure of your desires and abilities, choose 
your after-college career before entering col- 
lege, but choose one that is “picking up,” that 
renders patriotic service, that is highly re- 
spected, that will keep you growing, that will 
give you association with the world’s ablest and 
choicest and that in your time will have more 
high grade opportunities than high grade men. 

About law, medicine, architecture, dentistry, 
engineering, journalism, business, etc., you can 
easily learn. The newest and biggest thing in 
tach is the teaching which leaders must do, — 
teaching of subordinates, of clients and patients, 


Service. New York. 

of employees or investors, of whole communi- 
ties. Don’t be any kini of professional or busi- 
ness man but a teaching one. 
patients well; best dentists save patients’ teeth; 
best lawyers show how trouble can be 


Best doctors keep 


avoided ; 
best employers teach their workers how to 
grow. 

Find out early, before graduation if possible, 
what kind of teacher you are. Few explorations 
will disclose so much about yourself as answer- 
ing the question, Am I now a good teacher? In 
few ways can you show others so much about 
yourself as by the way you teach. 
successful teachers have so many business op- 
portunities offered to them. 

[If you are not now a good teacher, learn how 
to be one. You can do it. Whatever your fu- 
ture career, it will be mediocre in satisfaction 
unless you use teaching skill in it. 

Teaching school is one of the professions you 
will want to lock into. Its attractions are often 
overlooked; in fact, they are often misrepre- 
sented. Never judge any calling by its medioc- 
rities or its failures. Judge it by its successes. 
By that test teaching ranks high. 

Adventure, good times, inducement to keep 
growing, world’s esteem, association with the 
world’s choicest minds and personalities, chances 
to climb, offers on the journey from other 
schools and private business, long vacations for 
study and recreation, the keen and durable sat- 
isfaction that comes from uncovering and de- 
veloping youth’s abilities——where else does the 
world pay so much for one life? 


That is why 


For the able man teacher — the kind of man 
who makes a hit in law or medicine or engineer- 
ing — advancement is rapid — almost too rapid 


now because the demand is great and the supply 
too small. Strong men quickly rise to $2,400, 
$3,600, $5,000. The highest paid city and state 
superintendents now receive $12,000, the high- 
est paid university president $20,000. Highest 
pay for elementary women teachers now starts 
at $1,500, ends at $2,750; for high school. teach- 
ers starts at $1,750 and goes to $3,600. Any 
time a strong teacher wants to try something 
else windows and doors are open and the busi- 
ness world: snaps him up. 

The young man going to a new community 
to teach or superintend has “the time of his life.” 
So many young folks and old folks want to 
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entertain him, and the brainiest and most culti- 
vated, too, that there is danger of too much 
rather than too little recreation. 

Business and professional men and. editors 
like to have him around. They have him join 
the rotary club, chamber of commerce, athletic 
clubs, for they envy his vision, his social-mind- 
edness, and his joy in developing young people. 

His office becomes headquarters for every 
progressive idea for community progress. It is 
taken for granted that he will be ahead of his 
time. 

He simply can’t help growing. 

He has influence and enjoyment that money 
alone cannot buy; rich and poor alike, capitalists 
and laborers back his ideas and seek his support 
because they know he is working for the public 
and the future. In fact, other professions try 
to get the teacher’s pleasure by turning their 
work as largely as possible into teaching, or by 
devoting as much time as jealous professions 
permit to unpaid public service. 
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In your day teaching will be the big oppor- 
tunity. As never before, the world sees the 
need for teacher-leaders. There is a shortage of 
men in education which means monopoly or 
scarcity value for those far-sighted enough to 


-enter. Every unfavorable condition can be 


avoided or changed. Pay is rapidly increasing, 
and even now by no means small for men lead- 
ers,—$4,000 to $12,000 plus long vacations, plus 
continual. enjoyment along the road, plus side 
and exits, so that one never need to fee! 


cramped. 
In all your thinking about your career, keep 
one fact as home base, — the only career that 


will keep you happy is the career that keeps you 
erowing. Learn all you can about different 
professions. Think how you would enjoy each 
profession’s hard work ten or twenty years from 
now. Even if you go into business, yes, even if 
you must begin to earn without more schooling, 
make up your mind to keep growing and to be 
professional in your work. 
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ADVANTAGES SECURED TO THE GRADE TEACHER 
THROUGH EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT 8. E. WEBER 


Scranton 


[Address, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association.] 


Educational measurements have — enabled 
teachers to show tangible results of their efforts. 
They are coming to feel that the judgment of 
their efficiency is not based on opinion, caprice, 
or humor, but upon facts. Sentiment is giving 
way to demonstration. The record is impar- 
tially arrived at and, in consequence, is the fair- 
est obtainable. 

Teachers who ordinarily would seldom draw 
attention to the quality of their work come into 
prominence as readily as those given to display. 
Oftentimes, where least expected, a superior 
teacher is brought into prominence and _ given 
the opportunity to offer helpful guidance to 
others who visit her classroom or observe her 
teaching before a group of teachers having the 
same grade of work. 

It stimulates healthy emulation within a sys- 
tem and gives tone and encouragement to all. 
It removes the personal element from the super- 
visor’s judgment of a teacher's work. Without 
the application of educational measurements 
such separation is next to impossible. 

The use of educational measurements gives 
teachers the satisfaction of knowing definitely 
what they can do without first having a super- 
visor tell them. Uncertainty gives way to con- 
fidence. It avoids the dangerous tendency of 
developing a bureaucracy in education where the 
teacher becomes a mere machine in response to 
directions received from educational officials. 
When a teacher becomes conscious of her power 
of initiation and achievement the  supervisor’s 
function becomes what it should become, in- 


spirational rather than corrective. A_ chang: 
of attitude on the part of the teacher is effected 
which is of advantage to the school as well as 
to her. 

Standard tests and measurements serve a use- 
ful purpose to those teachers in the service who 
are recognized by common acceptance as belong- 
ing to the first rank. They have a natural in- 
terest in the results obtained in the several 
subjects in other states and communities. Com- 
parisons serve to reaffirm their convictions and 
lead to a deeper inquiry into practices and meth- 
ods which obtain in those districts with the high- 
est standards of excellence. 

Skillful teachers have always employed some 
form of educational measurements to determine 
the best method of procedure. Any teacher 
going to a new position or placed in charge of 
a new class is obliged to learn the attainments 
of the group with whom she has to deal. The 
reason the substitute teacher cannot be expected 
to get the same results as the regular teacher 
is caused by her not knowing the next step the 
pupils should take in the mastery of their lessons. 

The immediate progress of the pupils makes 
taking an inventory of the situation a necessity. 
Their growth under the instruction of any regu- 
lar teacher can only be determined by the app!i- 
cation of standard measurements at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the term. This fixes the 
responsibility where it belongs. The test of 


instruction is not so much in the present achieve- 
ments of a class as in the amount of advancement 
effected in a given time. 


The application of 
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educational measurements must result in im- 
proving the quality of instruction or the time 
given to it 1s wasted. , 

~ Aid to proper grading of pupils and to suit- 
able instruction for all pupils is also involved in 
the problem. The group as a whole may show 
progress if the upper quartile and the middle 
fifty per cent. of the pupils show improvement. 
The lower quartile may be utterly neglected. 
The grade teacher is enabled to measure her 
results by the change effected for the better in 
every pupil in her class. 

What are the individual accomplishments ia 
relation to individual capabilities? ‘The answer 
is the very essence of democracy in teaching. 
No advocate of this means to determine the 
quality of work done is urging the lockstep in 
education or is seeking to reduce all pupils io 
the dead level of mediocrity. Quite the con- 
trary. Its aim is to give every child the oppor- 
tunity to develop in harmony with his powers. 
But you can’t provide the opportunity if you 
don’t localize his difficulties and diagnose his 
capabilities. 

No two pupils have equal gifts nor is equal 
ability in all subjects to be found in any individ- 
ual. Strength in one subject does not imply 
strength in any other or in all others. The fal- 
lacy of a faculty psychology, laying claim to the 
existence of general abilities, has been exploded. 
The law of balances must be brought into play. 
Subjects easily learned should donate their time 
to those more difficult of mastery. Educational 
measurements supply the means for the teacher 
to work out a well-balanced program for each 
child. The grade teacher now knows that pu- 
pils sufficiently proficient for their grade in, let 
us say, writing or spelling or in both, should give 
the time devoted by other pupils to those sub- 
jects, to studies in which they lack such profi- 
ciency. The same practice is also applied to 
different phases of the same subject. For ex- 
ample, if a pupil is a fluent oral reader and has 
developed little power of wringing meaning out 
of the content, his time and attention had better 
be applied to silent reading. 

The classification of pupils, already referred 
to, into the three groups, the first quartile, the 
middle fifty per cent., and the lower quartile, 
argues for a hew basis of a course of study, this 
basis being the establishment of minimum es- 
sentials to be mastered by the pupils in the lower 
quartile, a wider range of material to be taken 
by the pupils of the middle fifty per cent., and an 
enriched course of study for those in the bright- 
est group. ; 

Agreement upon these norms has brought the 
making of courses of study into the hands of 
groups of teachers, with superintendents of 
schools and supervisors acting in an advisory 
capacity. The advantages derived by the grade 


teacher from such a plan are so evident that they 
need not be argued. Many courses of study 
used to be made by office superintendents who 
had lost the touch of actual schoolroom practice, 
who would in consequence foist courses of study 
upon teachers whose intent they themselves were 
unable to interpret or to carry out in practice. 
The effect of such a course of study is usually 
discouragement and dissatisfaction. 

Teachers welcome the opportunity to assume 
their share of the responsibility involved in the 
making of the course of study. They prefer 
to have their experience, knowledge, and judg- 
ment capitalized for service to the school chil- 
dren of the district. Their co-operation in the 
making of the course of study brings them in 
touch with the literature on the best educational 
practice in the country.. It gives them a sense 
of responsibility which brings out the best ser- 
vice of which they are capable. It produces 
contentment with their task. The program 
agreed to is largely of their own making.  Be- 
Cause it is not superimposed by an external au- 
thority, criticisms of its merits are largely self- 
criticisms which will make for constant effective 
revision of the same. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves with 
educational measurements as applied to the 
grading of pupils and the distribution of the 
materials of instruction to suit individual needs 
of pupils. Now a word as to their application 
to the methods of instruction. 

They have furnished the grade teacher with 
the means. to determine the relations of the 
amount of the time employed to accuracy of in- 
terpretation, the effect of the span of attention 
on possible results in reading, arithmetic, speil- 
ing and writing. By them teachers are testing 
the relative merits of methods of study on the 
part of pupils as well as methods and device 
employed in teaching. The value of attentive 
repetition is being determined. Conclusions 
are arrived at through the process of” experi- 
mentation.- In this field educational measure- 
ments will find ever enlarging possibilities. 

The greatest contribution has been made i-7 
the setting up of definite standards and in thre 
working out of standards where none are e<- 
tablished at present. Through the co-operati 1 
of the grade teacher at work with the practica} 
problems of teaching daily and the scientific 
vestigator we shall greatly improve the prese:: 
standards derived through educational measure- 
ments and we shall derive and define standards 
of marking pupils’ work lying in the zone be- 
tween excellent and zero in such subjects as his- 
tory, geography, and composition. At present 
the atmosphere in that zone is extremely hazy in 
those subjects. Recognition of the problein. js 
half of its solution. 


—_-* —— 
- wo 





Patriotism is that majestic emotion which makes you rise superior to all obstacles, support 
all weariness willingly accept all discipline and joyfully face all dangers.— Marshal Joffre. 
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THE SCOPE AND OUTLOOK OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


J. PAUL GOODE £ 


University of Chicago 


[Address at Cleveland, National Education Association.] 


We have grown so accustomed to the printed 
page as the foundation of school education—so 
satisfied with the old routine of assigning so 
much text, and demanding a reaction from the 
pupil in some oral or written test, that it may be 


actually something of a shock to have a change 
suggested. Yet we discover that the printed 


page is one of the slowest means of presenting 
a wide range of information. 

One of the oldest studies in the school, geog- 
raphy, was the first to take advantage of visual 
methods. The map is a system of shorthand 
in the presentation to the eye, of space relations. 
And yet it has never been made to give its best 
service to the pupil. In all geography rooms 
globes and maps are essential, but the very great 
value of the desk outline map, to be filled in by 
the pupil, in exercises and tests on distribu- 
tion, is a largely untilled field in education. 
We are not only eye-minded, we are hand, or 
motor-minded; and working on a map has possi- 
bilities in education largely overlooked. 

Very early the geographer introduced the 
picture as an aid in the presentation of his sub- 
ject, but it is only in recent decades that the 
value of the picture has been demonstrated in 
many other lines as well as geography. A read- 
ing book in the lower grades nowadays is un- 
thinkable without generous illustration. All 
the science and arts use the picture and the dia- 
gtam, in increasing measure. The growing 
generosity of illustration by the current maga- 
zines and certain daily papers has been a god- 
send to the schools, wherever live teachers have 
undertaken to collect and use these pictures. 
One of the best services has been that of the 
National Geographic Magazine. Its collection 
of pictures, now over fifty thousand, are being 
reprinted, and made available at cost for individ- 
ual pupil’s use. 

The success of this picture phase of visual edu- 
cation has been marked. But the pictures are, 
as a rule, too small for class use. This early 
led to the use of the projection lantern. 
But the lantern of early days was 4 cumbersome 
thing. The coming of electricity gave much 
more freedom, but even here the danger of open 
circuits, and the attention to the open arc, have 
kept the equipment out of common usé. 

The coming of the Mazda filament lamp, how- 
ever, has thrown all barriers down. The lantern 
is coupled into any lamp socket, it can be safely 
managed. by any child, the light is so intense 
that the darkening of the room is not a serious 
matter. By means of the reflectoscope, book 


and magazine illustrations become available also. 

The lantern makes possible and profitable the 
use of many maps and graphs as well as pictures. 
A map can be copied into a lantern slide, and 
colored for a dollar or so, and thrown on the 


screen on a scale much larger than any printed 
map obtainabie. This gives unlimited freedom 
to the instructor for many maps which we ma) 
never hope to have published in large form, 
could be used with profit in the classroom. 

The graph is a device in visual education 
which has large possibilities, and is but little de- 
veloped. A whole page of statistics can de 
thrown into the form of a curve, as for example, 
the production of wheat year by year for a gen- 
eration, and the trend of production can be reid 
at a glance. One may notice the conspicuous 
success of the Babson curves of business expan- 
sion and depression, and the growing use oi 
graphics in many lines of business, to realize 
something of the possibilities of this form 
visual education. 

The finest service yet rendered in the schoo 


room has been done by the stereograph. The 
photograph presents but two dimensions. — But 


the stereocamera and the stereoscope work 
miracle. They supply the actuality of binocular 
vision, and the third dimension is presented to 
the eye in vivid reality. The person who looks 
through the stereoscope, looks upon the actual 
mountain; looks into the depths of the real can- 
yon; looks upon the actual statue, the actual 
cathedral. 

The genius who learned how it could be made 
best to serve the purpose of schoolroom work, i: 
B. L. Singley, of Meadville, Pennsylvania. In 
this development I have a personal, almost a 
fatherly interest. It is now sixteen years 
since Mr. Singley came to me, to tell me of the 
opportunity for service which he could see in 
the stereoscope, .and for consultation of the 
problem of adapting it to school needs. The 
needs of the classroom, and the possibilities ¢! 
development of the stereoscope appealed to me, 
and my counsel and suggestions for develop 
ment were gladly given. And so I have had 
always a personal pride in the development © 
the system. Mr. Singley discovered that the 
stereograph must be worked, but not over 
worked. It must thelp get the day’s lesson, not 
get in the way of the lesson. It must occupy 
the student without the attention of the teacle’. 
It must lead the pupil to apply himself, and lear 
for the pleasure of learning. 

The method is simple. An ample supply © 
stereographs is provided. The number in 0% 
standard set runs to 600. The subjects are 
chosen to cover the whole earth, and with selec- 
tions so made as to cover many topics which 
will be studied in geography, in history, in litera- 
ture. These stereographs are classed into 2! 
the topics where their use may be profitab!*: 
cross referenced, and indexed, and the whole 
study published in book form, as a Teachers 
Guide, so that the teacher may find any stereo 
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graph available for teaching any subject, 
as easily as she can find a word in the dictionary; 
and can put her thand right on the required 
stereograph without a moment’s delay. 

Each stereograph has on the reverse side a 
description running to 250 words, written in an 
interesting style, and carrying the necessary in- 
formation to the student. In use the teacher 
puts out the stereoscope and one or two stereo- 
eraphs, relating to the next day’s lesson. Some- 
time during the study periods of the day, each 
pupil will study the stereograph, read the de- 
scription, and be ready next day to tell what he 
saw. It becomes a game to see who can stand 
and report in good English what he saw, looking 
through the window of the stereoscope into the 
reality beyond. At the end of the week, or 
when the review on the country or topic comes, 
the same views in lantern slide form, are put 
before the whole class, and some pupil is chosen 
to stand before the class and discuss what one 
view presents, and other pupils report on other 
slides. 

A real interest is aroused. Better teaching 
results. Live material is in hand always, for 
drill in geography, ‘history, English. The suc- 
cess of the method is unquestioned. The sets 
of views are in use in thousands of schools all 
over the country. It is the best contribution 
vet made in visual education in America. 

The stereograph arrives at perfection, in pre- 
senting the perception of solidity, and distance, 
the third dimension of the view. There is 
nothing to compare with it in this service, but 
it is a static world. Motion is absent. Yet 
motion is another “dimension,” and the pres- 
entation of motion in the picture is an arrival at 
another apex of perfection. The gracefully 
moving animal, the rushing waves, the swaving 
trees, are all there, to the last perfect detail of 
motion, 

Since education comes through arousing the 
interest of the child, and since the power of the 
movie to arouse interest is patent to all, it has 
occurred to many people to draft the movie into 
the service of the schoolroom. Every trial has 
shown some measure of success, but alwavs some 
critical drawback has arisen to block progress. 
The flickering light on the screen is hard on the 
eves. The projection machine is very expen- 
sive. It uses a large current, which may be dan- 
gerous, especially as it is likely to set fire to the 
film. That puts it under ban by the insur- 
ance interests, and an expensive housing or 
shelter is required. This restricts its use to the 
auditorium, and this in turn takes it out of the 
teach of class work. The films are very expen- 
sive, and for the most part have been made with 
the one aim of entertainment, or of advertise- 
ment, so may not be satisfactory, or even usable 
‘or purposes of instruction. In short the whole 
Matter up to the present moment seems like an 
exhibition of misfit effort, showing a lack of in- 
telligent co-overation on the part of the interests 
‘lirectly involved. 

And now comes another genius, in the person 
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of Professor Forest Ray Moulton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, one of the leading mathe- 
maticians of the country. Professor Moulton 
found that the standard projection machine 1s 
very inefficient, the screen being lighted only 
one-tenth to one-third of the time, the other 
nine-tenths or two-thirds of the time being in 
darkness. Hence the flicker. He invented a 
new movement, reversing the ratio of service, 
having the screen illuminated nine-tenths of the 
time, and the flicker disappears. Not only this, 
but the motions are smooth, and natural, not 
jerky. 

Since only about a tenth of the current hitherto 
used is required, the machine for a classroom 
can be coupled into any lamp socket and op- 
erated by a child. The machine can be stopped 
at will, and held at any point for study and discus- 
sion, with no danger of setting fire to the film. 

With these advantages in hand a Society for 
Visual Education 
pose of solving the 


has been formed for the pur- 
problems in the adaptation 
of the cinema to purposes of instruction in the 
schools. <All sorts of 


will be made, to find out the place and best s 


tests and measurements 


vice of each of the devices in visual educatio 


in the administration of the school program 


Now let us make nu mistake as to the eff- 
ciency of any or all the devices which may be 
used in visual education. No one of t! 


all of them will ever take the place of the 
earnest, competent teacher. Moreovy 
best of teachers will have to be initiated 

best methods of using the graphic materi \ 1] 


of the visual devices together will not re 


the need of effort, or work, on the part 

pupil. The pupil's real achievement will 
measured by the attention and effort ot 

pil. But the visual helps will create interes* 
stimulate attention, and reduce effort so more 


given tim So 


ground may be covered in a 


also may a higher record of achievement 


by a larger number of pupils. 
And this brings us to the economic phase 


It will pay 


methods of 


our quest. school boards to invest 
in the proven 
The Racine, Wisconsin, 
well with the 
size, the country over. 


visual instruction 
schools in 1910 com>are 
schools of other cities of similar 
Their record of pupiis 


failed at the end of the year was low—only one in 


ten of the pupils below the high school. A ten 
per cent. failure was to. be expected. In 19i0 


these schools began to adopt the stere yorrap! 

equipment called the 600 Set, and the failures 
began to decrease. 
record of no failures at all during the verr. fx 
1914 the Russell Sage Foundation made a wid 
study of “failures and promotions” and the 
Racine schools were recorded as showing 21 
average of five per cent. of failure. The survey 
also brought out the fact that in the 
where the new system of visual education was 
not used the record still stood at ten ner cent. 
In the 5,000 children in the Racine schools, be- 
tween the kindergarten and the high 
cutting the failures from ten per cent. to five per 


Rooms began to make a 


‘ ‘ 
SCOOOIS 


scho. y]. 
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cent., gave promotions to 250 pupils, who, with- 
out the improved instruction would have been 
ranked as failures, and would have been required 
to repeat the course. To have had 250 pupils 
repeating the course would have called for six 
or eight extra teachers, and extra rooms. Ona 
the basis of the average cost of a year’s school- 
ing, this promotion of 250 pupils was a saving 
to taxpayers of Racine of between $10,000 and 
$15,000 in the year. Think of what the saving 
to the whole cotintry will be when visual educa- 
tion has been fully worked out and entered into 
all the schools! 

‘There are in the common schools of the coun- 


try at this time, in the grades below the higa 
schools, over 20,000,000 pupils enrolled. The 
record shows over 15,000,000 in attendance. 
The average annual cost per pupil in these 
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schools in 1914 was not far from $30 each. This 
cost has doubtless doubled since then. An 
average of ten per cent. failure in this number 
gives us about 1,500,000 pupils to repeat the 
work. This, at $60 per pupil, makes the very 
respectable sum of $90,000,000. Suppose now, 
the introduction of visual education, could cut 
this failure record down to five per cent. on the 
average. That would make a= saving o 
$45,000,000, a prize well worth working for. 
Not only can this improvement be made in the 
grades, it can be made in some measure in the 
secondary schools as well. The equipment thus 
made ready may serve in Americanization work, 


+ 





MEN OF TODAY 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


BY JANE A. STEWART 

The well patronized “movies” in France were 
more than usually crowded. It was the evening 
of January 17, 1920,—Presidential election day. 
Election returns drew the crowds who sat pa- 
tiently through the performance until finally 
there was thrown upon the screen the picture of 
the new President of France. Then cheers arose 
and flags were waved and the stirring music 
of the national anthem filled the air. 

The picture was that of M. Paul Eugene 
Louis Deschanel, the well known French states- 
man; and not as had been generally expected, 
that of M. Georges Clemenceau, the celebrated 
war premier and eminent leader of the French 
people. The defeat of the honored Clemenceau 
brought sadness to many, but there was gen- 
eral expression of appreciation of the man who 
had been chosen as President of the 
French Republic for the next seven years. 

The manner of his election was a very simple 
one. The election of a President of France is 
quite different from that which the United States 
is preparing to go through. In France there 
are no big party conventions, no long campaign- 
ing tours of the country; no special Presidential 
electors—nothing like that at all. 

The President of France is elected by the 
Congressmen (Deputies) and the Senators, of 
whom there are altogether about 925 at present. 
The Deputies (who are the real executive and 
legislative powers) 
section in 


great 


represent 
the republic and 


and 
incidentally about 
nine political parties. They number over 600 
and meet in the Palais Bourbon (which Louis 
XIV built for the Princess de Bourbon), on the 
Quai D’Orsay, while the Senate convenes in the 
old Palace of the Luxembourg, which Marie de 
Medici erected in 1612. 

On Presidential election day these two leg- 
islative bodies got together and convened in joint 


assembly at the Hall of Congress in the his- 


every class 


in churches and in Community Centres. This 
is a wide and magnificent opportunity for ser- 
vice. It is worthy the best brains and most 
serious effort of all of us. 

Ore 
toric Palace of Versailles, just outside of Paris, 


where the balloting went on all afternoon. As 
each member’s name was called by the secre- 
tary, he walked forward to the Presidential plat- 
form, ballot in hand, mounted the steps and r« 

ceived from an usher a small white ball, like a 
marble. He then deposited his ballot in the 
slot of the voting receptacle, and passing alor 

handed his ball to another usher who kept tally 
of the members voting. 

The voting takes place in the amphitheatre of 
the carefully guarded Palace of Versailles, 
which, besides the spacious central area reserved 
exclusively for the senators and deputies, has 
a parquet for 800 Distin- 
guished men and women fill these seats and add 


circle spectators. 


to the gaiety of the event, applauding men of 


special prominence as their names are called. 
The only features resembling American 
methods in the election are the caucuses held on 
election morning (or the day before) among the 
various party leaders to discuss or to agree upon 
their choice for the Presidency. 
eon is the pre-eminent feature of Presidential 
election day, the fourteen ministers of 
France and scores of other leaders having their 
own luncheon party in private rooms in the 
chateau and at hotels near. Famous Parisian 
cooks and metor vans laden with food are sent 
out to Versailles for the 


The noon lunch- 


each of 


festive occasion. 


The return to Paris of the successful cand’ 
date is in the nature of a triumphal progress. 
President-elect Deschanel with Madam Des- 


chanel and their children in a car led the long 


cortege of distinguished people in the proces- 


sion, which was viewed and cheered by great 
throngs along the route through the Park of 
St. Cloud and the Bois du Boulogne, crying: 


“Long live Deschanel! 
ssi a 


Long live the Repub- 


lic 


Both the in-coming and the out-going Presi- 


dents are impartially cheered. Especially is this 


the case on Inauguration Day, a month later. 
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The formal transfer from Poincare to Deschanel 
(occurring February 18, 1920) was an impres- 
sive and a formal function, the arrangements 
for which had been made long in advance. 

President Deschanel, at his inauguration, ex- 
changed the office of president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, which he has held continuously 
since 1912 (and before that from 1898 to 1902) 
for the influential but more conspicuous 
post of President of the French Republic. Such 
are his qualities and his experience that he has 
been considered especially fit for offices of great 
responsibility and prominence. As long ago as 
1912, before the last Presidential election in 
France, he was cited as “the most brilliant pos- 
sibility” for the position and he received a num- 
ber of votes at that election. 

M. Deschanel has proved his mettle in the 
service of his country. He entered political life 
in his teens (after completing his education at the 
College St. Barbe and the Lyceé Condorcet) as 
secretary to M. De Marcere, then Minister of 
the Interior. This was followed by a year in 
the same capacity with Jules Simon, president 
j and two years later he 


less 


of the Council in 1877; 
became secretary-general of the Department of 
Seine-et- Marne. 

The father of M. Deschanel was Emile Des- 
chanel, a professor of the College of France and 
a french was exiled to Brussels 
during the reign of Napoleon the Third for his 


senator who 
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anti-monarchical activities. It was during the 
family’s exile in Belgium in 1857 that Paul Des- 
chanel was born. Inheriting all his scholarly, 
patriotic father’s love of liberty he became a 
progressive Republican in politics, and was sent 
as a Deputy to the National Chamber in 1885, 
becoming vice-president of that body in 1896. 
He was elected president in 1898 and held that 
office until 1902, when he was defeated for re- 
election. 

From 1905-1909 M. Deschanel ably served as 
president of the French Parliamentary Commis- 
sion of Foreign Affairs and Colonies. Amid all 
the strain of active political life M. Deschanel 
has found time to write various philosophical 
and political works. His high talents won him, 
two decades ago, the coveted distinction of all 
learned Frenchmen, membership in the French 
Academy. 

His remarkable qualities of conciliation, as 
well as his administrative genius, long experi- 
ence in public service and his undoubted patri- 
otism have won for him the highest honor at the 
hands of his appreciative countrymen — the 
His election and 
made 


Presidency of the Republic. 
subsequent inauguration the occa- 
of patriotic 

those who have felt that he is the best equipped 


were 


sions notable demonstrations by 


and safest man to represent France in the new 


era of constructive internationalism. 


ARBOR AND BIRD DAY PROCLAMATION 


BY FRANK 0, LOWDEN, 
kind of wealth in trees and birds 
which defies appraisement. The and 
comfort of their shade and song are too univer- 
sal, too illusive for exact valuation, but there is 
a sense in which they constitute a very real and 
a very tangible source of public wealth. The 
practical utilities which they serve are so great 
as to make their conservation and_ protection 
matters of grave public concern. Any nation- 
wide instruction in thrift must provide for an 
effort to correct our habits of profligacy and 
waste of these great natural resources. An in- 
telligent sentiment for the planting and culture 
of trees and forests must be encouraged. It 
sound state and national 


There is a 
beauty 


may prove to be a 


GOVERNOR OF 


ILLINOIS 


policy to exempt all timber-growing lands from 
taxation. The constant menace of insect pests 
to an agricultural state like ours makes neces- 
sary the protection of our wild birds through 
the creation of sentiment and the enactment and 
enforcement of wise laws. With these ob- 
jectives in view, it was an expression of practical 
wisdom and sound statesmanship on the part of 
the General Assembly to provide by law for the 
setting aside each vear of a day or days when 
these important matters should be brought to 
the attention of the people of the commonwealth 
in an especial manner through programs given 
in our schools, churches, civic and social organ- 
izations. 
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“ And He Went Among the Villages of Galilee Teaching” 
Of all the great cf that Augustan age 


Toward honor, fame and riches reaching, 


No name is larger written on its page 


Than His who spent His days in teaching. 


Albany, N. Y., 


—John Finley. 
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THE GARDEN GOSPEL IN CLEVELAND 


BY 0. M, 


EASTMAN 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The garden gospel makes headway. As con- 
tinued high costs increase the acute necessity 
for production, more and more school men have 
an opportunity to learn that the work holds edu- 
cational values for every child and preparation 
for a future vocation for many. 

Gardening has suffered among educators in 
past years through being looked upon as a side- 
line rather than as an important feature of 
school work. Classroom teachers have been 
prone to underestimate its value. It has been 
an “outside” activity, not entitled to full consid- 
eration. The news that credit for the work in 
junior and senior high schools has been approved 
by the Cleveland administration therefore 
cause for rejoicing among all who see what great 
opportunities there are here for the children. 

Garden supervisors everywhere are working 
to obtain such recognition in the course of 
study, some in one way, some in another. In 
Cleveland O. M. Eastman went about it by an 
indirect method. He undertook to prove that 
the longest way ’round would bring the garden 
department most surely to its goal. The route 
which he has followed successfully was that of 
correlation with all possible departments of 
the regular curriculum. Pupils in art, manual 
training, science, and other departments made 
a large number of articles to be used in the gar- 
dens. The supervisor has literally put garden- 
ing in the other courses 
classes are 


is 


when wood-working 
producing garden stakes, flats for 
seedlings, and tomato frames in quantities, when 
tin shops are turning out sprinkling cans, wire 
frames for forcing young plants, soil testers, 
canning outfits, and other articles, twenty dif- 
ferent kinds in all, and when art classes make 
garden posters, and in the primary grades small 
paper pots for planting iridoors early in the sea- 
son. Cleveland school printing shops, further, 
produced literature for the membership cam- 
paign. The domestic science department intro- 
duced special canning ¢ in co-operation 
with the garden work; the English classes have 
written themes on gardening; at West Techni- 
cal High School the wood-working, foundry and 
machine shops during the past winter made 100 
hand cultivators for the gardens. 

In similar manner the gardening idea has been 
injected into the agricultural courses. Mr. East- 
man is very much of the opinion that agricul- 
ture pure and simple has no place in a city high 
school. As such it is of remote interest to boys 
and girls who know nothing of farm life. Since 
they cannot have the actual practice in a rural 
environment the theory of farm work which is 
given them must necessarily seem far fetched. 

Gardening brings in immediate returns which 
more than pay its way. It is a logical activity 
for the city child. He may study it as a science 
for which the laboratory 1s provided in his own 


‘lasses 


back yard. The commercial truck gardens and 
large florists’ greenhouses immediately — sur- 
rounding the city represent vocations which ap- 
peal to many students. Boys and girls who are 
allowed to enter classes in gardening only if they 
have space at home in which to carry on a back- 


yard project and only if they have sufficient 
time out of school hours to give to it, are able 
to achieve results of immediate value. This is 


the basis for the work of the gardening class at 
West Technical High School, which until little 
more than a year ago was a course in agriculture. 

This class now raises flowers and vegetable 
seedlings in the school greenhouse for sale to 
students and people of the neighborhood. The 
boys fill hanging baskets and porch boxes at 
cost for customers, and in the two-acre vege- 
table garden out-of-doors they produce food for 
the use of the school cafeteria. They handle 
cuttings and seedlings by the thousand for a 
school arboretum and perennial nursery which 
has been begun. Working on a commercial 
scale, they acquire experience which will qualify 
them for positions with florists, nurserymen and 
truck gardeners. 

The general plan for school credit which has 
resulted from this pioneer work applies to stu- 
dents in the seventh grade and higher. The re- 
quirements will include not only planning, plant- 
ing, and cultivating the garden, but acquiring 
elementary knowledge of the soils in the home 
plot, information as to how to maintain or in- 
crease the soil fertility, knowledge of varieties 
of vegetables, how to test seeds, how and when 
to plant, methods of cultivating, 
eases, 


combating dis- 
canning surplus, and keeping complete 

of all and items of income. 
Work must be carried to completion at the close 
of 


rect rds expenses 
the season. 


For work done in class out of school hours 
each 190 clock hours will be equivalent to six 


and two-thirds credits towards the 186 required 


for graduation. Not more than twenty-five of 
the 186 points shall be allowed in gardening. 
for work done out of school hours by pupils 


under supervision, but not organized in classes, 
each 380 hours will be equivalent to six and two- 
thirds credits towards the 186 required for grad- 
uation. 

The gardening will thus be conducted on the 
home-project basis, as at present, but with more 
classes organized and with credit 
the home work. 

The objection 
gardening is a 
ily disposed of. 


sometimes. mentioned — that 
subject difficult to grade, is eas- 

The course of study is divided 
into sufficiently small and definite sub-divisions, 
called practicums, so that each can be handled 
as a problem and written up like any other lab- 
oratory exercise. The use of fertilizer on a par- 
ticular plot in a particular month may be one of 
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these; formulating a garden plan may be an- 
other; studying the cultivation of a particular 
vegetable, and the care of the garden month 
by month are examples. 

The new plans are based on a series of studies 
of opportunities for gardening in the city at 
large which have been directed by Mr. Eastman. 
The garden teachers, going about from home 
to home, take a complete garden census each 
year. They collect data on the psychology, the 
attitude of mind of the various neighborhoods ; 
on the quality of soils; the effect of smoke and 
poisonous gases on plants in manufacturing sec- 
tions; on drainage; and on results which ama- 
teur gardeners have had over a period of years. 

The city is thus literally charted and plotted 
for gardening as a farmer would make a scien- 
tific study of his farm. Mr. Eastman develops 
this “outdoor education” not only for the benefit 
of the child, but also for the improvement of the 
community as a whole, attacking the large city 
problems in a comprehensive way. Parents as 
well as children are drawn into the work. Of- 
ten the family gardens together, foreshadowing 
a day when Americans generally will come to a 
more thrifty, intensive cultivation of the soil. 
The prevailing food shortage has emphasized 
the need for this. “War gardens” may be a 
thing of the past, but gardens for the sake of 
fresh vegetables at half market price are very 
much of a reality. 

The teachers report in some detail concerning 
the work done in the gardens. They note the 
amount of cash outlay, the time worked, and the 
quantity of produce, whether used at home, sold 
or stored. They also keep track of successful 
crops and crop failures. Taking into account 
this latter information and with special refer- 
ence to the kind of soil and atmospheric condi- 
tions in each neighborhood, the school garden 
supervisor advises amateurs in every section of 
the city concerning what they ought to plant. 
A map of the city has been made for each crop, 
the portions where it is likely to succeed being 
indicated by color. The collection of maps 
forms part of a traveling exhibit which is shown 
in different parts of the city during the plant- 
ing season. 

The inquiry into the condition of the soil is 
intensive. Cleveland contains almost every-, 
thing known in soils, from rocky clay and pure 
sand to black loam. Specimens brought in from 
the gardens are tested and recommendations are 
then made as to how to handle the plots. 

In certain districts gardening is practically 
impossible because of injurious factory smokes 
and gases. Plants cannot survive the attacks 
of the waste from great furnaces. Near the 
steel mills a flourishing potato patch may be 
killed in a single afternoon if the wind shifts so 
as to bring a ruinous blast filled with minute 
iron particles from the Bessemers, In such a 
neighborhood a magnet held in the gutter will 
instantly collect a quantity of iron fram the 
dust. Other smoke contains other kinds of wn- 
burned material, It not only deprives the plant 
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of its proper supply of oxygen, but also en- 
crusts the plant and cuts the tissues. Gases 
which accompany the smoke also pollute the air 
and afe sometimes positively poisonous to the 
plants. The neighborhood thus affected in a city 
is as hopeless for gardening purposes as a bog 
which couldn’t be drained would be on a farm. 

About one-third the area of Cleveland suffers 
to some degree at least from these conditions. 

Another kind of pestilence which infests the 
city and which the gardeners must be prepared 
to encounter is that of petty thievery. It is al- 
most inevitable in city life. Broken school 
windows, ice cream stolen from the dancing 
party, fences demolished, every kind of petty 
lawlessness is common. The gardens are not 
the only sufferers. And the teachers believe 
that gardening is one of the best methods of 
educating the youngsters out of it. Those who 
have crops of their own acquire a new respect 
for other people’s property. They learn how it 
hurts to have things stolen. The experience of 
ownership works wonders in them. Many a 
“hoodlum” has been transformed by it. 

This is a point of natural contact between 
school and home with advantages which city 
social workers are quick to perceive. They 
often give active assistance in the work. They 
recognize that the gardening movement is just 
as surely a means of “Americanization” as any, 
and that it affords opportunities of the best for 
neighborhood betterment. 

An additional problem for many city garden- 
ers is that of obtaining land. The recent boom 
in building operations has made this even more 
difficult than usual. In Cleveland, however, the 
school garden department has the use of a num- 
ber of parcels of vacant property which are di- 
vided among children and adults who have no 
land at home. Some pieces of land are lent by 
private Owners; some are the property of the 
board of education. The “tracts,” ranging in 
size from less than an acre to the dimensions of 
a small farm, are in charge of paid supervisors; 
the board of education supplies machinery and 
some tools for cultivating them, and when the 
land is the property of the board fertilizer is 
furnished free. Tool houses have been erected 
on several such gardens, and in two cases over- 
head sprinkling systems have been installed. 

On these tract gardens 415 boys and girls in 
1919 cultivated ninety acres, in many cases the 
parents working with them. 
home 


The number of 
gardens entered on the records of the 
school garden department was 7,840, covering 
an area of eighty-five acres. This shows the 
average garden to contain 923 square feet. The 
reported value of the crops was $79,835. 

The Cleveland Recreation Survey, completed 
in the fall of 1919, under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Foundation, Rowland Haynes of New 
York City being directing consultant, published 
the following recommendations concerning 
gardening :— 

“Gardening needs more and more to he recage 
nized as a legitimate and very important part 
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of the work of the public schools. There is no 
more valuable education than this informal edu- 
cation—play-instruction development, if it may 
be so styled. Instruction can be given in the 
schoolroom; the laboratory can be held in the 
out-of-doors, and both should count for as much 
credit in the school work as any more formal 
branch of learning. 

“As play, which is the point of view of the 
survey, gardening furnishes expression of two 
of the fundamental instincts, namely, nurturing 
and construction, and is to city children prob- 
ably the most available form of expression of 
the great nurturing instinct, which ripens into 
sympathy and makes for unselfishness. It is 
also an activity which may be indulged in 


~ 
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throughout life. It is one of the most whole- 
some recreations of adults. From this point of 
view gardening is much more important than 
from the economic point of view, and that has 
largely ‘carried’ gardening along. 

“It does not furnish a complete play life, as 
some enthusiasts maintain, but it is a most im- 
portant part of a complete play life and should 
be brought to every child in the city of Cleve- 
land. This can be done in our elementary and 
high schools, where gardening should be placed 
definitely in the curriculum and closely co-or- 
dinated with the summer [playground] work. 
In fact they should be parts of a carefully 
thought out whole.” 


a 
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ARBOR DAY LETTER 


BY 


FRANCIS G, BLAIR 


State Superintendent of Illinois 


The war put a great strain upon the minds 
and hearts of all people. In graphic speech and 
story, in pictures and songs, in the marching and 
counter-marching of troops along our streets to 
the stirring music of band and drum corps, in 
the farewells and home-comings of friends and 
loved ones, it has touched deeply the imagina- 
tions and emotions of the nation. It is the spir- 
itual map of the earth that has suffered the 
greatest shock and change from the World War. 

And now, at its close, the human reactions 
from the nerve and soul tension of those ter- 
rible, those awful, those glorious days, are sur- 
prising and in many instances disquieting and 
alarming in their character. Sometimes after 
a life-saving surgical operation the patient in the 
delirions state which follows the anesthetic may 
iby his unreasoned action undo all that has been 
done. Here and there the reactions from the 
war have taken the form of a rising tide of un- 
rest, a morbid tendency to complain, to quarrel 
with men and affairs, to resent the display of 
the very same authority which only a few months 
before they followed with willing enthusiasm. 
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With others it expresses itself in excessive pas- 
sion for amusement and_ dissipation. In the 
very attempt of local, state and national officers 
to control these tendencies there may at times 
be observable some of this excitable, nervous, 
excessive state of thought and action. It all 
results from certain causes and it will all yield to 
certain treatments. but the complete cure, the 
complete return to the normal state will require 
time. It cannot be forced unduly. Some will 
find the antidote for this hang-over ailment in 
hard and concentrated work; others, in whole- 
some relaxation and play; still others, by losing 
themselves in the great out-of-doors, by falling 
in love again with flowers and trees and birds. 
Nature's surest and sweetest restorer is na- 
ture. Herbs and trees have ever been the main 
source of healing and medicine. Untouched by 
the chemist they exert their greatest curative 
powers. The fagged brain, the aching nerves, 
the over-wrought system will find surcease and 
healing in the fragrance and color of flowers and 
trees and in the beauty of song and feather. 


~ 





CALIFORNIA’S IDEAL 


[Resolutions passed by the California State Board of Education.] 


Whereas, there are now resident in California 
sufficient numbers of persons adequately trained 
for the teaching service, many of whom have left 
the public school service because of inadequate 
compensation, and 

Whereas, requests have been made that the 
State Board of Education lower its standards for 
certification of teachers in order to meet the 
emergency caused by such qualified teachers 
leaving the service, and 

Whereas, such lowering of standards for teach- 
ing would result in a decrease in efficiency in the 
public schools of the state, 

Resolved, that the State Board of Education 


declare it to be its policy not to lower the stand- 
ards for entering the teaching work, believing 
that the proper way to meet the 
emergency is to make the teaching work suffi- 
ciently remunerative as to hold teachers in the 
service, to induce those who have left to return, 
and to attract the best teaching talent to our 
training institutions. 

Be it further Resolved, That this board ex- 
press its conviction that the best way that the 
efficieacy of the public schools can be restored 
is to provide funds sufficient to pay teachers a 


as it does 


wage that will have a purchasing power at least 
equal to that of pre-war times. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


BY LINCOLN OWEN 


Boston 


[These are notes secured by the Editor though they 
were not written for publication. They are used as 
“Notes” and not as an article. The “Notes” are pri- 
marily from the standpoint of an elementary school princi- 
pal.] 

In attempting to improve our schools by con- 
ventions, we devote a large amount of time to 
miscellaneous addresses upon general topics. 
These addresses are of the inspirational and in- 
formational type. They are for the most part 
interesting and worthwhile, but many of them 
are a far cry from the real problems of an ele- 
mentary school. It may, however, be said in 
justification of this practice that one cannot 
make an address that is pre-eminently strong 
upon commonplaces—and “teachery things” are 
commonplaces. 

In what respects are our elementary schools 
improvable? 

Whether we study the elementary schools of 
the commonwealth, or of the city, or even of 
one building, the problem is so complex and 
standards are so varied that very competent 
observers may come to opposite conclusions. 

Tests in reading, writing and arithmetic—im- 
portant as these subjects are—do not adequately 
measure the efficiency of a modern school. To 
make our problem definite, let us study a single 
school in a cosmopolitan section of the city. 
Such a school numbering 600 pupils or more is a 
unit sufficiently large to be typical of all ele- 
mentary schools: What are the types of tests 
or the forms of inspection that would enable one 
to determine whether or not such a school sat- 
isfies reasonable expectations? They are briefly 
as follows: The health and physical well-being 
of pupils; the spirit of the school; ideals of 
teachers; classroom methods and processes; ad- 
justment of subject-matter to special needs of 
pupils; results, tangible and intangible. 

Spend a morning inspecting our typical 
school. On the street the children are courte- 
ous, buoyant, hopeful, hurrying to school. Upon 
an assembly morning one may quickly and eco- 
nomically get the spirit of the school as a whole. 
The 600 pupils are assembled in the hall in a 
quiet, orderly fashion in less than five minutes. 

The children entertain, instruct and preach 
well. The stage artists speak, sing, play, stand, 
walk and dance in a highly commendable man- 
ner. The audience is orderly, sympathetic and 
appreciative. When one looks into the beam- 
ing faces of a cosmopolitan school, there is a 
striking impression of buoyancy, hopefulness 
and healthfulness. Line up the school by grades 
and one notices a difference from grade to grade. 
The eighth grade gives marked evidence of ro- 
bustness. In this respect there is a marked im- 
provement from grade to grade, from the fourth 
grade up. 

While there are many children in the school 
who are anaemic and poorly nourished, while 
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about one per cent. have cardiac troubles more 
or less serious, the school seems to be efficient 
as a health promoter, but its work as health pro- 
moter is still very inadequate. The physical ex- 
amination of pupils does not tie up with the 
physical training nor does it reveal and correct 
malnutrition. 

The Cleveland conferences were very strong 
upon health problems, physical training, and the 
physical well-being of pupils. The best state 
system of physical training is probably to be 
found in New Jersey. In the state of New York 
much has been done to develop medical inspec- 
tion and school health service. A large force of 
workers is now employed with Dr. William A. 
Howe as director. In the city of Boston we are 
covering practically all the problems that they 
attempt to cover in New York. Probably muni- 
cipal administration is better for us than state 
administration. 

Most illuminating ideas were furnished by Dr. 
William P. Emerson of Boston, who spoke upon 
the subject, “Nutrition of School Children.” He 
claimed that thirty per cent. of the school chil- 
dren of the country are underweight and un- 
dernourished. Dr. Emerson takes as his stand- 
ard seven per cent. of underweight as evidence 
of malnutrition. In the state of New York the 
authorities take ten per cent. of underweight as 
evidence of malnutrition. In my own Boston 
school of 945 pupils the doctor and the nurse 
have found ninety-two who are under weight 
enough to be readily detected. This 
about ten per cent. of the whole number. The 
highest percentage is found in grade four. 
There are twenty children out of 135 who are 
under-nourished. 

Malnutrition is not due primarily to insuffi- 
cient food. The principal causes are :— 

Physical defects: Bad teeth, eye strain, irri- 
tation of nerves, tonsils and adenoids. 

Lack of proper control at home: Rising too 
late, sitting up too late, irregular meals. 

Over fatigue: Dancing, music, Hebrew les- 
sons, movies, working. 

Insufficient or unsuitable food and improper 
food habits: Drinking tea or coffee, bolting food, 
not taking a balanced diet, eating candy be- 
tween meals, same food as fathers. 

Improper health habits: Faulty breathing, in- 
sufficient oxygen, neglect of bowels, and most 
of the preceding items. 

Brookline serves bottled milk at recess. This 
costs six cents per bottle, and the pupils are re- 
quired to sip it through a straw. The same 
method is employed in New York. Many Bos- 
ton schools serve a hot soup at recess. Provid- 
ing lunches implies that additional food is nec- 
essary. Dr. Emerson makes provision for addi- 
tional food a secondary consideration. He forms 


means 





Continued on page 579. 
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COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


The Michigan Community service is certainly 
stirring up the communities all right. Here is 
what one editor says after confessing that he 
had had no interest in it or faith in it until he 
saw it in action in his town. 

“Last week three people came to Mason and 
gave a demonstration of Community Recreation 
and Singing. Those present (there were about 
seventy-five ranging from fourteen to sixty 
years of age) actually sat down and all together 
sang the same songs—sang them heartily, if not 
musically. Later the whole assemblage, old 
and young, male and female, the sedate and 
giddy, indulged in play—that’s what it was, just 
plain, simple, silly, laugh producing play. And 
everyone enjoyed that, too. ; 

“What value of good can come from antics of 
that kind? Just this. It will cure your indi- 
gestion. It will give you some sealthful and 
enjoyable exercise without costing $2 a couple. 
It will erase that hard, set expression you are 
in the habit of wearing. It will show you how 
easy and how much more satisfactory it is to 
smile. It will teach you that people whom yvu 
meet every day—people whom you _ barely 
know—are interesting and worth knowing. At 
the same time it will enable them to become ac- 
quainted with you. All of which tends to create 
that unexplainable and intangible Community 
Spirit which makes one place a ‘highly desirable 
place to live, and the lack of it makes another 


town or community as uninviting as a tomb.” 
—_—_—_—_—-#- -0-@-e- @-0-- 


THE PITTSBURGH SCHEDULE 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has made an heroic 
effort to find a just as well as a scientific basis 
for salary increase. As is our custom we take 
the elementary or grade teacher as our esti- 
mate of the schedule in its entirety. 
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The basis before last December was a mini- 
mum of $600, and the maximum $1,100, with ten 
increases of $50 a year. 

Last December the basis was a minimum of 
$875, and a maximum of $1,440, with an increase 
of varying amounts for ten years. 

The new basis has a minimum of $1,200, and 
a maximum of $2,000, with an increase of $100 
a year for three years; $50 a year for three 
years; an increase of $100 for one year; no in- 
crease for two years, and $100 a year for two 
years. 

There will be $490 increase for 42 teachers; 
$480 for 727; $462.50 for 2; $450 for 185; $440 
for 25; $437.50 for 63; $430 for 3; $425 for 48; 
$420 for 20; $412.50 for 109; $400 for 23; $375 
for 55; $370 for 5; $362.50 for 14; $360 for 247; 
$325 for 279. 

The elementary increase will be $785,475. 

The high school schedule prior to last Decem- 
ber was from $1,000 to $2,300; now it is from 
$1,800 to $3,600. The increase of high school 
teachers is $169,255. The elementary principals 
were, before last December, for schools with 
nine or fewer rooms, from $1,200 to $2,000; now 
$2,100 to $2,800; ten to fifteen rooms, now $2,400 
to $3,000; sixteen or more rooms, now from 
$2,900 to $4,000. 

High school principals now, $4,000 to $5,000. 

Directors of special work now get from $2,860 
to $6,000. The physical director alone gets 
$6,000 ; five directors receive $4,000. 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson receives 
$12,000. 





09 Q-O- 
THE EMPORIA RURAL CONFERENCE 


By far the most successful of the rural con- 
ferences arranged by Hon. J. L. McBrien, that 
we have attended, was the one at the State Nor- 
mal School at Emporia, Kansas, in co-opera- 
tion with Miss Lorraine E. Waters, state super- 
intendent, and Thomas W. Butcher, president of 
the normal school. 

There were ten states represented, and the 
representation was more genuinely representa- 
tive than we have previously known. It usually 
included someone from the state department, 
from a normal school, a county superintendent, 
member of a board of education, and in some 
cases a rural community clergyman. 

The active participation in the exercises of 
the editors-in-chief of two of the leading agri- 
cultural papers of the country was an unusual 
feature, and added greatly to the success of the 
conférence. 

The program was intensely practical and the 
speakers held to their subjects surprisingly well, 
and the inspirational effect was all that could be 
asked. 

Miss Water’s aspiration was to have the con- 
ference contribute largely to intensified interest 
in consolidation and she could have desired noth- 
ing more in that direction than was accom- 
plished by the conference. Much of the height- 
ened effect of the conference was due to the 
hospitality and enthusiastic devotion of Presi- 
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dent Butcher and his faculty. Mr. McBrien was 
never in better form as an organizer and admin- 
istrator than at Emporia. 


<> 2+ 


ROBERT B. METCALF 


Robert B. Metcalf, who is now in charge of 
the New England interests of the American 
300k Company, is the son of the late Robert C. 
Metcalf, who was for half a century one of the 
most respected and admired educators of Massa- 
chusetts. After his graduation at Amberst 
College Mr. Metcalf went into the Boston office 
of the American Book Company and has been 
associated for a number of years with Frank A. 
Fitzpatrick, who recently retired from the posi- 


tion of manager. 
—_____——__——#- ©-0-@-0- @-0-. —- --- - -—--—- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AT SALT LAKE 


President Homer H. Seerley presents an un- 
usually attractive and valuable program for the 
Salt Lake City meeting on Monday, July 5:— 

Forenoon.—President Seerley’s address on 
“Plans for the Council”; “Progress in State Sys- 
tems,” by Mary C. C. Bradford; “In City Sys- 
tems,” by H. B. Wilson; “In Rural Systems,” by 
J. F. Sims; Round Tables on “Thrift,” A. H. 
Chamberlain; “Extension Systems of Improving 
Teachers in Service,” Lewis Minkel, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; “Teacher Progress by Collective Organi- 
zation,” Olive M. Jones, New York City. 

Afternoon.—“Military Instruction in Educa- 
tional Institutions as a System of Training for 
the Army and Navy,” by John R. Kirk; “School 
Consolidation as a Solution of Rural Condi- 
tions,” John F. Sims; “Changes Needed in the 
Elementary School Courses—New Subjects to 
be Added, and Old Subjects to be Omitted,” 
Katherine D. Blake, New York City; “Effect of 
Legislative Action and Standardization Have 
Had in Diminishing the Teacher Supply,” Ada 
Van Stone Harris, Pittsburgh. 

Evening. —“The Call to Arms in 1920,” Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston; “Forty Years of the Na- 
tional Council,’ Robert J. Aley; “The Salary 
Situation With Remedies,” Joseph Swain. 








————-*- © -0-@-0-@-e-- 
THE SAME OLD STORY 


The superintendent of schools, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, calls our attention to an edi- 
torial we wrote for the Journal of Education, 
March 14, 1907 :— 

“The demand for teachers is far beyond the 
supply. Of course there are candidates in 
abundance where the salary is high and re- 
quirements hard to meet, but those seeking sat- 
isfactory teachers were never in such straits as 
now.” 

This was used in the Journal of Education ten 
years before the United States went to war. 
We more than half suspect that it could have 
been used safely in any year since 1870, and 
that it can be used in any year that any present 
reader of the Journal of Education is alive. 

The difference is that we are trying for the 
first time to remedy it. 


- 576 
SEATTLE SALARIES 


Superintendent F. B. Cooper has recommended 
salary increases amounting to $641,000 for grade 
teachers, and $363,000 for high school salaries. 
The teachers’ organizations insist upon $1,098,- 
000 increase for grade teachers. Mr. Cooper’s 
schedule would have a minimum of $1,440 for 
grade teachers, increasing $120 a year up to 
$2,400. High school minimum $1,920, increasing 
$120 a year to $2,880. The maximum elementary 
principal’s salary, $4,200; high school princi- 
pal’s maximum, $5,000. 

—_——-&- $0 -0--¢-e-__________ 
DR. GEORGE M. PHILIPS 


One of Pennsylvania’s notable educational 
leaders has passed on. Dr. George Morris 
Philips was an exceptional educator, a master- 
ful principal, an unusually noble man, with as 
rare personality as any friend we ever had in the 
profession. We enjoyed the comradeship of 
no man at the Cleveland meeting more than his 
and the notice of his death was a personal and 
professional shock. It is not our custom to give 
much space to men who have passed on, pre- 
ferring rather to speak our appreciation while 
they are alive, but, much to our regret, we seem 
not to have said what it was in our heart to say 
in his lifetime, hence we print with unusual sat- 
isfaction the tribute of J. George Becht of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education. 





SAVE THE BABIES 


The Shepard-Townsend Federal Bill propos- 
ing aid for mothers and babies is promoted by 
the following tragic facts. A quarter of a mil- 
lion babies die in the United States in a year. In 
one year 23,000 mothers died in child-birth for 
lack of maternity aid. One baby in every ten 
in the United States dies before it is a year old. 





S. O. S—wSave our schools. 


| 10+ © 0-0-0 — ——____—__- 


Henry H. Goldberger, principal of Public 
School 18, Manhattan, at the Principals’ Club, 
April 17, gave a fine definition of an American: 
“An American is a fellow who in a ball team 
plays where he is assigned, while the Foreign- 
American will not play unless he can be the 
pitcher.” 


Harvard is to admit women to the new Grad- 
uate School of Education. The extent to which 
women will avail themselves of the privilege will 
depend upon the attitude of the men, in the 
faculty and among the students, toward them. 


The Boston Globe says: “Can you conceive 
a billion? Somebody declares that a person 
thirty-two years and nine months old has lived 
only a billion seconds.” 





<> -0-4h-@- 
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Department of Superintendence, N. EB. A., Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 8, 
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EDUCATORS WHO HAVE PASSED ON 


GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS 
1851-1920 
BY J. GEORGE BECHT 


Harrisburg 

Stricken in the midst of active duty; while 
apparently in the full vigor of life; with promise 
and prospect bright for coming years of useful- 
ness, George Morris Philips, principal of the 
West Chester State Normal School, on the 
morning of March 11, “passed to where beyond 
these voices there is peace.” In his death not 
only did the normal school lose its cherished 
friend and leader, the community a valued citi- 
zen, but the commonwealth lost one of her fore- 
most and distinguished educators. 

Born in Chester County in 1851, descendant 
of sturdy Welsh stock, he spent his early years 
on a farm, where were drilled into his charac- 
ter those elements of industry and hard com- 
mon sense which so signally characterized his 
later life. Here in the district school he early 
showed the traits that marked him as a student 
throughout his whole career; for he was ever 
and always a learner. To his natural gifts he 
added the achievement that comes from travel 
and education. From the district school he 
passed to the local academy, where he prepared 
for Lewisburg (now Bucknell) University. 
Graduating at twenty with high honors, he was 
immediately called to the professorship of 
mathematics in Monongahela College in western 
Pennsylvania. After serving in that institution 
two years, he came to the West Chester State 
Normal School as professor of mathematics. 
Five years later his Alma Mater called him to 
the Chair of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy under the presidency of Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, sometime Minister to Hol- 
land and later Ambassador to Germany. In this 
position he remained until 1881, when he be- 
came principal of the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School, where for thirty-nine years he 
wrought with a record of success unparalleled 
in the educational history of the state and per- 
haps of the nation. 

Laying the broad foundation of the normal 
school, rearing its superstructure and embody- 
ing in it the spirit of a singularly strong and 
virile personality, was a commanding achieve- 
ment. That in itself revealed constructive 
genius of a high order; but Doctor Philips’ 
work exerted even a profounder influence on 
the educational activities of the state and the 
nation. 

He was actively identified with the work of 
the National Education Association and as a 
member of the Educational Council did much to 
shape the policies of that organization. As an 
institute lecturer he was called to service in 


many states of the Union, where he was greatly 
appreciated because of his pleasing personality 
and helpful instruction. 

In 1907 he was appointed a member of the 
commission to revise and codify the school laws 


of the state. It does not detract from the work 
of the other singularly able men who comprised 
that commission to say that to him perhaps 
more than to any other is due the credit of hav- 
ing framed the Pennsylvania School Code and 
for the final enactment of that measure which 
opened up a new era in the educational history 
of the state. 

_ Every section of the School Code bears the 
impress of his broad and comprehensive mind. 
Throughout, his aim was to secure a closely co- 
ordinated system which should give every child 
in the commonwealth the elements of an Eng- 
lish education and offer for all who desired it a 
four-years’ high school course. 

Among the outstanding projects embodied in 
that law, Dr. Philips was wholly responsible for 
the section which provides for a Permanent 
State School Fund. Prior to the enactment of 
the code Pennsylvania was one of the few states 
in the Union without such a fund. With rare 
wisdom and foresight he wrote into that meas- 
ure a chapter providing that the receipts and 
proceeds derived from forest reservations, 
water powers and water rights; from escheated 
estates in the commonwealth; and all other 
property and money accruing in any way by Act 
of Assembly, devise, gift or otherwise, should 
constitute a Permanent State School Fund, the 
income of which only might be expended. His 
special interest lay in the use of the income for 
the purpose of equalizing the educational ad- 
vantages of the different parts of the common- 
wealth, thus giving aid to the poor and sparsely 
settled regions of the state. 

Through his wise foresight provision was 
made for the purchase of the state normal 
schools which were largely controlled by private 
corporations. As a result of this measure 
twelve schools aggregating a value of six and 
one-quarter millions of dollars came into the 
possession of the state for the purchase price 
of $300,000. 

Other sections which were largely shaped by 
him relate to the extension of libraries and to 
throwing safeguards around the financial affairs 
of the districts. As a member of the State 
Board of Education and as its first secretary, 
he laid the plans and put into effect that section 
of the code providing for the approval of plans 
and the supervision of the construction of 
school buildings throughout the state. Because 
of his wide information and his familiarity with 
financial problems his advice as a member of 
the State Board of Education was invariably 
accepted. In every forward educational move- 
ment in the state he was a conspicuous leader. 
In the legislative campaign for the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund and the Increase Salary Law 
his counsel was invaluable. 

Dr. Philips was active in many responsible 
positions apart from his regular work. He was 
president of the Historical Society of Chester 
County; director of the National Bank of Ches- 
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ter County; a member of the board of managers 
of the Chester County Hospital, and an officer 
in the First Baptist Church of West Chester, of 
which ke was long an active member; he 
was also a trustee of Bucknell University. 

It is a notable tribute to his worth, as well 
as an interesting commentary, that he received 
many tempting offers in other fields of work 
which he declined; among these were the presi- 
dency of Bucknell University, the State Su- 
perintendency of Public Instruction, the presi- 
dency of Girard College and the presidency of 
a large and flourishing financial institution in 
this country. 

During the period of his teaching career and 
while principal of the school he found time to 
write books and deliver lectures, besides iden- 
tifying himself with the civic and business in- 
terests of his community. As an author his 
name appears on the title page of a notable list 
of textbooks. His work on civil government is 
widely used throughout the state and nation. 
His textbooks on astronomy and natural phil- 
osophy, written in collaboration with President 
Sharpless of Haverford College, reveal his ex- 
act and accurate scholarship and show the prac- 
tical application of the work of the teacher. 
The series of arithmetics, of which he was co- 
author with Professor Anderson, has gone 
through many editions and has had a nation- 
wide circulation. 

Dr. Philips was a master in the art of using 
wisely the margins of his time. These “wise 
man’s counters” he employed to the full. In 
odd moments snatched here and there from the 
main current and purpose of life he accom- 
plished more than many men accomplish in 


~~ 
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their usual lifetime projects. While he had a 
marvelous memory for detail, he never lost 
sight of the larger aspects of the problem on 
which his mind was working. He summoned 
detail to illuminate great principles. “Tireless 
energy” is an expression often applied to men 
who work persistently toward the accomplish- 
ment of an object. Few men have that quality 
in so high degree as has Dr. Philips. He was the 
very incarnation of the spirit of industry and 
energy. Once having set himself to a task, 
there was no looking back. The logic of cir- 
cumstances might compel him to retrace his 
steps but, if so, he walked backwards looking 
forward, and in the end his persistent energy 
achieved his original purpose. 

Dr. Philips never sought honor or prefer- 
ment. The many honors that came to him were 
the by-products—the fair reward of his untiring 
energy and serviceableness. He was one of 
those rare men who did many things and did 
them well. There is gratitude in our hearts for 
what he did; there is a deeper gratitude for 
what he was! Thousands of men and women 
will hold him in grateful remembrance and his 
monument will be the character he wrought in 
the thousands who came within the range of his 
compelling personality. In his life purposes 
and experiences he exemplified :— 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast far- 
ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
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A NOBLE PLEA FOR TEACHERS 


BY CONGRESSMAN S§, D. 


FESS 


[From address in Congress.] 


We must keep the pyramid of American am- 
bition right side up. Brawn is important, but 
brain is still more important. The exaltation of 
brawn is inverting the pyramid. A compari- 
son of wages will show an alarming failure to 
appreciate the mission of the teachers. The one 
supreme demand today is to exalt the teaching 
profession and make it inviting to the strong- 
est talent in this country. 

A proper understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples, grounded in our youth at the proper age, 
is demanded for the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions under which the people may continue to 





live in peace and harmony. The country must 
set about in an intensive system of education to 
embrace every agency of training, especially in 
our school system, to insure against un-Ameri- 
can doctrines. 

These problems of government cannot be 
cured by law, but by education. Both great 
political parties must take a decisive stand to 
place education upon that basis which will en- 
able it to become the chief agency for the secur- 
ity of a perpetuity of our nation and the things 
for which it stands. 


e-*-@e ¢-e-____—__-—- 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by cvery American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be written 
in primers, spelling books and almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpits, proclaimed in 
legislative halls and enforced in courts of just ce, and, in short, let it become the political re- 
ligion of the nation, and let the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the grave and the 
gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditicns, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


PROGRESSIVE PLAN IN EDUCATION. 
BY ANGELO PATRI 


Phases of progressive education in which children are 
accorded free use of initiative during study periods were 
discussed by Angelo Patri, New York, before the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Progressive Education. 

Mr. Patri told of his method of conducting a school of 
3,000 children in New York city, whereby as far as pos- 
sible each child was advanced in each subject according 
to the extent of special performance, so that in some 
cases children were in eighth grade subjects in drawing, 
seventh grade subjects in history and third grade subjects 
in arithmetic. 

He also sounded a warning against undermining the 
influence of the public school through the preference by 
wealthier classes of the private school. 

“We can’t afford to make in America the mistake of 
Europe in the matter of common school education. 
Europe has seen her mistake and rectified it. Her com- 
mon schools will be her great schools. In the past, 
America’s public schools have been her great schools. 
See that it continues, but there is a tremendous fear 
growing in my mind on that score on account of the 
rapid increase in numbers of the private educational in- 
stitutions.” 

He declared that the present system whereby a teacher 
would take in charge all subjects was detrimental to 
progressive education, since it was impossidle for a 
teacher to take every subject with equal efficiency. 

The acquirement of a garden and a large playground 
in the vicinity of his school added much _ interest and 
aided in study by the pupils, Mr. Patri said. 

“We have now a continuous cycle from home to school. 
A school should represent the best ideals of the neighbor- 
hood. The children come to the school, imbibe the ideals, 
and bring them back home. The school finds new ideals 
in the neighborhood and the process repeats. Thus the 
cycle is kept going. 

“And regarding children. Let each child go along as 
far as possible with attention to his individuality. Allow 
use of initiative. Create interest in studies. Make them 
attractive. By these means education progresses.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

—— 
A REMARKABLE DOCUMENT ON HIGH SPOTS. 


“High Spots from State Departments of Education” is 
the title of a Bulletin issued by State Superintendent F. 
B. Pearson of Ohio. The 154 high spots listed are taken 
from contributions made by state departments of educa- 
tion and show that many state departments of education 
are aggressively using their powers to help local schools. 

The two presidents of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Commissioner C. N. Kendall of New Jersey and 
Superintendent Josephine C. Preston of Washington, are 
well represented. New Jersey high spots magnify dental 
clinic on motor, high school conference, physical training 
course, “helping teachers.” High spots from President 
Preston magnify amusements, community halls and 
teachers’ cottages, classification of schools, community 
centres (500 in state), consolidated schools, holiday cele- 
brations by communities, medical inspection, recreation in 
homes, teacherages (321 in state), and town better- 
ment plans. 

In Texas schools which refuse to consolidate forfeit 
state aid. 

In Louisiana correspondence courses are provided for 
city and county schools. In Maine the state department 
is responsible for the course of study in private as well as 
public schools. 


University extension is under the state department in 


Massachusetts and is provided for teachers in service in 
Rhode Island and Louisiana. In Maryland normal school 
seniors exchange for six weeks with regular teachers. 
Rhode Island pays the mileage for those who go to 
teacher training schools. “Educational Plattsburghs” 
were maintained last summer in Maine for 100 selected 
rural teachers, all expense of travel and board being paid 
by the state. “The helping teacher’ has been a great 
success in New Mexico and New Jersey. 

In Indiana the State Chamber of Commerce took the 
lead in demanding increase in teachers’ salaries. 

Texas pays a special bonus to rural teachers who re- 
main in the same position instead of changing. Connecti- 
cut State Department makes surveys of local schools, a 
power recently given to a state department in Maine. 

In Mississippi any district may build a teacherage and 
federal aid is given only to districts that have teacherages 
and ten acres of land. 

Texas helps districts build teacherages. 

Washington reports that there is no teacher shortage 
in the 221 districts having teacherages. 

Texas furnishes extra supplementary readers and 
circulates them among schools so that in the city system 
each school may have as many as eight sets of readers; 
rural schools having nine months receive four sets of 
readers. Colorado will not issue work certificates until 
the eighth grade, and Maine will not issue any during the 
school term until the sixth grade. Virginia, where the 
state superintendent is a member of all state educational 
boards, plans to have universities and normal schools 
open all the year. 

——— 
Baltimore, Md. 
April 12, 1920. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

My dear Dr. Winship: I have just finished reading 
your “Danger Signals for Teachers,” and am _ happier 
and healthier, as a result,—physically and pedagogically 
so, not to mention the intellectual and religious common 
sense oozing out between the lines of this most readable 
little volume. Every teacher ought to read it; yes, and 
they will thank their friends for telling them to read it. 

Very truly yours, 
Thomas L. Gibson, 
State Supervisor of Music. 
——— 


SCHOOLLESS RURAL COMMUNITIES. 
[The Christian Science Monitor.] 


One need not be a musician to realize that the danger 
in harping too long upon a single string is that the string 
may break. And yet it is to be hoped that the string of 
teachers’ salaries will stand the strain for a while longer. 
There are tunes still waiting to be played upon it. One 
of the most urgent, for instance, has to do with condi- 
tions in the rural districts. Lack of proper salaries has 
meant a startling reduction in teachers, and lack of 
teachers has had the effect of closing schools wholesale. 

It is no good to think of this stoppage merely as an 
inconvenience. It is far more than that. It is a menace 
of disaster. Unless some method of correction is discov- 
ered and applied speedily, what this condition in the rura! 
districts will lead to, as a school expert has truly said, is 
dry rot in the country communities. The country com- 
munities do not go on when deprived of schools. .Fam- 
ilies that have growing boys and girls move away. They 
sacrifice other family interests for the sake of giving 
their boys and girls the common schooling that boys and 
girls require. When such families go out, the country 
district loses its mainapring. The village is like a clock 
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without its works. Farms that should be peopled and 
operative lie desolate, abandoned. The simple social life 
that keeps a country community healthy fades out. There 
is “nothing going on.” 
timulus. 


The district is without its natural 
s There is nothing to keep the public library 
facilities active, nothing to reinforce the churches, noth- 
ing to make storekeeping worth while. After a while the 
storekeeper quits. Perhaps even the 
The community, as 


minister moves to 
charge. a community, be- 
comes degenerate. 

This is the sort of thing that is taking place in the 
country districts of the United States today. It is an 
outstanding present phase of that educational system that 
has been the pride and joy of typical Americans for geu- 
erations past. 


another 


Yet when the status was made public the 
other day, incidental to the meeting in New York of 
school superintendents and commissioners of education 
from the New England and Middle States, there 
hardly a ripple of interest, outside the meeting itself. 

Something will have to 


Was 


Salaries 
will help, but no mere dumping of money into the laps 
The health of the 


be done about it. 


of teachers is the whole story now. 
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American public school system is being undermined. If 
there are still any friends of this system in the country, 
they must unite for its salvation, or it will be stricken 
down, perhaps never to rise again in its old simplicity 
and power. 
—Oo-— 
Perryopolis, Penn. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I notice in February 12 issue of 
the Journal of Education that the superintendent of the 
Chicago schools “ordered” every pupil in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the public schools to “The 
American’s Creed.” Good for and girls of 
For the last two years every one of our 1,700 
pupils above the fourth grade stands at “attention” and 
repeats this creed just before they repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. We were surprised to learn that there were 
public schools in these United States where this sacred 
creed had not been memorized by the pupils of the upper 
grades. 


memorize 
the boys 
Chicago. 


Very sincerely, 
J. Buell Snyder, 
Member of Board of Education. 
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classes, and requires the attendance of mothers 
at the start. His method of treatment includes 
the following elements: Instruction, rest, inter- 
est in the improvement of charts, frequent re- 


ports, rivalry, proper health habits, suitable 
fo id. 
In my own school, Grade Four, about one- 


sixth of all the mothers are away at work every 
day, and about one-sixth of all the children in 
that grade are suffering from malnutrition. 

In the West there is a strong tendency at the 
present time to employ tests in classifying and 
promoting pupils. In addition to regular writ- 
ten examinations and the testimony of teachers, 
they frequently determine fitness to enter an ad- 
Otis Intelligence 
Test. These tests were recently given in Brook- 
line. ‘They are a simplified Binet. Dr. Courtis, 

“We are now 
a result in any given 
A pu- 


is partly determined by a factor called 


vaneed division by giving an 


in speaking upon standards, said: 
find out 
means. Arithmetic is a complex. 


rying to 


subject 


a+ 


what 


intelligence. 
There are: Educational tests to ascertain 
capacity in a given subiect (capacity+ability= 
instruction and training) ; intelligence tests to as- 
certain native ability; research tests to help in- 
terpret 


cover 


results, to improve methods, and to dis- 
more subject matter and 
ter types of drill material. 

There is a widespread tendency to grade and 


serviceable bet- 


classify pupils according to ability. 


perintendents 


Some su- 
vould begin at Grade 7, some at 
Grade 5, and some at Grade 2. 

Efficiency in classroom work is much helped 
by good grading, but no system of grading wilt 
give a class of such uniform ability that individ- 
ual instruction and individual stimulation will be 
unnecessary. 

A VISIT TO A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


There were about 1,200 pupils. It was a two- 


session school. The day extended from 8.30 to 
3.45. There were eight periods of forty-five 
minutes each per day. 
stay at noon. 
the luncheon. 


Three hundred pupils 
The cooking department provides 
There are two cooking teachers. 
One regular teacher and several pupils have su- 
pervision over the pupils during the noon period. 
The building was built for junior high purposes 
and is only five years old. The cooking room 
and the drawing room were double rooms and 
each was occupied by two teachers and two 
The gymnasium was far too small for 
the purposes of a gymnasium. 

An English class of thirty-five pupils had but 
three girls. 


classes. 


A double class in drawing and art 
work had but one boy. 

Superintendent R. J. Condon of Cincinnati has 
but one junior high school covering Grades 7, 8, 
9 and 10. This is said to be one of the finest 
junior high schools in the country. He is un- 
certain about the desirability of more. He is 
studying the problem. 

Dr, 
twelve 


Briggs of Teachers’ College enumerates 


distinct advantages for the junior high 
school. At least nine of these points of superi- 
ority are simply points of excellence that can be 
claimed for any well-ordered school. 

No school is sO good as to be beyond the pos- 
sibility of improvement, and in school 
there should be conscious effort to improve class- 
room 


every 
practice. In a democracy, self-improve- 
ment is every citizen’s duty. In a school self- 
improvement in method is pre-eminently every 
teacher’s duty, but that 
the stress, strain and impulse to improvement in 
an individual’s methods shall be dominated 
somewhat by the vision of common ideals. 
There must be an organization of 
the school with an economical system of admin- 
istration. 


energy 


effectiveness requires 


effective 


It is easily possible to put so much 
1 and administration 
that the principal becomes simply an adminis- 
trative officer. The functions of the head of an 
elementary school are better expressed by the 
term, “supervising and teaching principal.” 


into organization 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEACE TREATY. 

Interest in the Peace Treaty and Covenant, 
which has been waning of late, has been sud- 
denly revived by a vigorous letter addressed by 
President Wilson to an_ inquiring Democratic 
Committee in Oregon, in which he urged it as 
the imperative duty of the Democratic party to 
“indorse and suvport” the Versailles treaty and 
“condemn the Lodge reservations as utterly in- 
consistent with the nation’s honor’; and de- 
clared that the League Covenant must be ratified 
and acted upon with vigor, and that “we cannot 
in honor whittle it down or weaken it.” This 
manifesto is generally interpreted in both parties 
as expressing the President’s wish to thave the 
question of the Treaty as it is or no Treaty made 
ithe dominant issue of the presidential campaign. 
It bids fair to perplex the platform-makers. 

THE SOCIALIST PARTY. 

The Socialist party will go into the Presiden- 
tial campaign this year with Eugene Debs for 
the fifth time as its standard-bearer. In 1900, 
Debs polled 96,116 votes: in 1904, he polled 
402,321; in 1908, he polled 420,973, and in 1912, 
he polled 807,011. In 1916, Allan J. Benson 
was the Socialist candidate. At present, Debs 
is in prison, convicted under the espionage Act. 
Voters of radical tendencies will have their 
choice this year between the tickets of the So- 
cialists, the American Labor party, the Commua- 
ist party, the Communist Labor party, and the 
Committee of Forty-eight. At present, these 
groups stand apart, each from the others, with 
more or less of antagonism between them: but 
it is likely that there will be some combinations, 
later in the campaign. 

SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR. 

From nearly all the states there come to the 
Department of Agriculture distressing reports 
of a shortage of farm labor, which promises not 
only to occasion heavy ‘oss to the farmers but 
to furnish another reason for increasing living 
costs. Farm wages have gone up, like all wages, 
but not in the same ratio: and the farmer finds it 
impossible to compete with the attractions of 
city employment. Last vear the farm labor 
supply was eighty-four per cent. of normal; this 
vear it is only seventy-two per cent. Accord- 
uvg to the Secretary of Agriculture, the present 
prospect is for a less intensive agriculture, and 
that more land will be put to grass and such 
crops as call for a minimum of labor. The sec- 
retary is making an urgent appeal to city men, 
college students and others, to spend their vaca- 
tions on the farms, to help relieve the situation. 
Applications for this sort of work can be made 
through the agricultural colleges. 

TRANSPORTATION TIED UP. 

There is a congestion of freight in the princi- 
pal terminals of the country, worse than any- 
thing that has been experienced since the hard 
winter of 1917. The latest reports 
235,000 cars tied up or delayed in 


q 
SNOW 


transit. of 


which 85,000 are at junctions, with no labor to 
transfer them. Many shippers appealing for 
help declare that they are at the point of closing 
their plants for lack of coal, raw material and 
cars to move the finished product. Appeals 
pouring into the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Railroad Administration and Congress 
represent the big railroad gateways as choked 
with thousands of loaded freight cars unable to 
move because of shortage of men and motive 
power. 
ANOTHER “OUTLAW STRIKE.” 

On May 12, 1,000 railroad engineers and fire- 
men, meeting in secret session at Pittsburgh, 
voted unanimously to strike the next morning. 
They represented 3,000 engineers and firemen of 
the three railroads entering the city. They had 
given no notice of their intention. Messengers 
were sent out that night to notify crews coming 
into the city with their trains to quit as soon as 
they had turned their locomotives over to the 
roundhouse men, and to. stay out until the 
Labor Board had settled their claims. Appar- 
ently, the strike was not authorized by any 
union. This action, if persisted in, would have 
hit the roads very hard, for they were but just 
recovering from the effects of the vardmen’s 
strike, and there was a great accumulation § of 


freight. But the strike orders were not obeve 


GERMANY’S EVASIONS. 


Germany's evasions of the peace terms to 
which she gave nominal, though reluctant. as- 
sent are numerous and important. She was 
pledged to reduce her regular army to 200,000 
by April 10, 1920, and to 100,000 by July 10; 
but she has now a regular army of 250,000, 
a “state constabulary” of from 75,000 to 150,000, 
and approximately 600,000 “home guards.” 
Only about one-quarter of the amount of 
and ammunition which 
destroy by March 10, 


disp sed of: 


guns 
Germany promised to 
1920, has thus far 
only one-half of the submarines 
and warships which were to have been destroyed 
before April 10 have actually been destroyed; 
large stocks of naval guns and ammunition 
which were to have been destroved before Feb- 
ruary 10 are still in German hands; and, up to 
date, not a single airship or airplane has 
surrendered, as demanded by the treaty. 
GERMAN DEFIANCE. 
Allied and 


Spa, which was fixed for May 25. 


been 


been 


The conference of German repre- 


sentatives at . 
promises to be rather an exciting gathering, 

the German policy is accurately forecast by re- 
cent utterances of Dr. Worth, the German Min- 
ister of Finance. According to him, the treaty of 
death judgment 


economic life of Europe.” 


Versailles is proving itself “a 
financial and 
He insists that it is 
Germany to meet the demands for 
reparation; and that she has 
material.” 
thing that can | 


for the 
absolutely impossible for 
financi:! 


no cold, no grain 
7 


no raw He declares that the onlv 


‘ 


“solidarity of the who'e 


help is 
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of Europe.” Other utterances from influential 


sources point to something like a propaganda 
designed to convince the world that Germany 
is on the verge of bankrupt¢y, and that her col- 
lapse would entail fatal consequences to 
countries. 


other 


THE TURKISH TREATY. 


The proposed treaty with Turkey, which the 
Allies have framed, and which was handed to 
the Turkish delegation at Paris on May 11, 
leaves the Sultan in Constantinople, but does not 
leave him much authority, nor does it leave 
much territory to Turkey. England, France 
and Italy assume complete and permanent con- 
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trol of Turkish finances. Turkey renounces in 
favor of Greece its sovereignty over Turkev in 
Europe, outside of Constantinople and a small 
area back of it. Navigation of the straits in- 
cluding the Dardanelles, the Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus, is to be open to all vessels, in peace 
or in war. The exercise of sovereignty over 
Smyrna and adjacent territory is transferred to 
Greece; the independence of Armenia is recog- 
nized; Syma and Mesopotamia are created as 
independent states, and mandatories for these 
states and for Palestine are to be named by the 
Allied Powers. Great Britain already has the 
mandate for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and 
France for Syria. 


Ooo 





BOOK TABLE 


THE YOUNG MAN AND TEACHING. By Henry 


Parks Wright. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price. $1.50. 


This is a sensible presentation of the advantages of the 


teaching profession for a young man adapted to such a 
vocation. It would be well if a way could be found to 
secure its careful reading by the best young men in secon- 
dary schools. It is painfully evident that many other 
professions and opportunities are much more skilful in 
attempts to win young men than are those who are ex- 
pected to influence young men to join. the ranks of 
teachers. This book is entirely fair in its presentation of 
the teaching profession. ; 


THE MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1515-1915. 
A Regional Study of the Advancement of 


ing in Manchester, England, since the 


Learn- 

Reformation. 

By Alfred A. Mumford, M. D. New York and Lon- 

don: Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 562 pp. Price, $8.50. 

Nowhere else can there be found so brilliant a story of 
four hundred years of so noble a school as this account 
of the “Manchester Grammar School, 1515-1915.” The 
very thought of its four hundred years is ennobling, the 
tradition and history are thrilling; the part it has plaved 
in the political life of England is heroic; the men it has 
made to bear a great part in England’s evolution 
brilliant stars in its crown. 


are 
As one reads these pages he 
feels how trivial are the things of the day as set off 
against the deeds of centuries. We have never found in 
all our reading of English history so valuable a setting 


of the great issues involved in critical periods as is here 
given as a function of one school’s life. 

The wonder of it all is the forward look which it has. 
Here are samples of the paragraphs of its three hundred 
thousand words: “No school can be really progressive 
which does not consider its failures with as much assidu- 
ity as it considers its successes. 

“Still more commonly backwardness is due to the fact 
that there is a wide variation in the dates at which the 
several powers mature.” 

“All vital activities, whether bodily or mental, have 


+ 
L 
a physical basis the setting free of a stream of energy.” 


as 


After reciting the great educational and patriotic pur- 
poses of each of the centuries—sixteenth, seventeenth, 
ighteenth, and nineteenth—he has this wonderful vision 
of the twentieth centurv: “In the twentieth century the 
Englishman finds himself a wanderer, doubtful of his 
destination, somewhat anxious about his equipment, yet 
conscious of his ability to continue his journey to a still 
distant goal. He believes his route is already marked 
out for him, and every action he takes shows that he | 


je- 


lieves in an absolute Justice that he cannot yet define, 
absolute Beauty he cannot yet interpret; and an absolute 
Righteousness he cannot yet attain. His hope, though de- 
ferred, does not grow dim. His faith is undismayed.” 
HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS: HOW TO 
CAPITALIZE YOUR EVERY-DAY HABITS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS. By Fred C. Kellv New 
York: G. 


280 pp. 


Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 
Price, $1.90. 


Illustrated. 


Traits mean more in success or failure than talents. 


A hundred per cent. talent drops to forty-nine per cent. 
in value when it is discounted by a twenty per cent trait. 
Human nature is rarely a matter of talents but rather of 
traits. 

The successful schools of salesmanship magnify tric 
in dealing with traits. It is a luxury to find a book that 
emphasizes skill in resisting the trickster in dealing with 
human nature. 

Fred C. Kelly’s “Human Nature in Business” is by far 
the most safe and sane, wholesome and vitalizing book 
of advice for men in business or who are preparing for 
business that we have seen. It is in no sense preachy o7 
teachy, vague or specious. Mr. Kelly knows business and 
he knows human nature, and he knows how to put human 
nature into business and has made business »ut of human 
nature. 





OUTSTANDING DAYS. By Cheesman A. _ Herrick, 
Ph. D., LL. D., President Girard College. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: American S: S. Union. Price, $1.25. 

The aim of this book is to explain why special days are 
outstanding, such as birthdays, Memorial day, Christmas, 
Easter and so on. The quotations are carefully selected 
and the comments are wholesome. One cannot spend an 
hour with this book without being made better. A good 
companion for Sunday afternoon 
THE WORKER AND HIS WORK. Compiled by 

Stella S. Center. 12 Illustrat: Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. Price, $2.00 net 

“The Worker and His Work” is a ser 


Arnold Bennett, 





‘ies of stories by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Eden Philpotts, 
Angela Morgan, H. G. Wells, O. Henry, Henry Van 
Dyke and others. It is unusual in that poet, essayist 
} . 


short-story writer, painte and scuiptor picture the 


worker as a social human being. Here is a book that 
really ennobles work and the workman without hypocrisy, 


The book in- 
spires contentment without discounting aspiration. It 





without moralizing, without camouflage. 


as wh ylesome as sieeping with abundant Iresn air, as 


ynic as a cold bath. 





Farming, fishing, lumbering, logging, banking and 
brokerage, advertising, fighting fire, managing a store or 
a telephone exchange, housekeeping, sewing, or teie- 
graphing “wirelessly,” all of these various romances en- 
acted every day by the knights of the twentieth century 
are here within the covers of this book. The wonder, 
the social significance and the romance of modern work 
are pictured with all the skill of these masters. 

Here one goes whale-fishing in the Pacific, fights fire 
in a New York sky scraper, visits Wall Street, watching 
fortunes being made and lost; stands in a vast telephone 
exchange; fashions pottery; follows the cotton picker 
down his furrow in Georgia; holds his breath at a birl- 
ing match in a Michigan forest. It is an educating tour 
of the world. As the varied scenes are surveyed the 
reader is inspired with a keener relish for work and 
with greater respect for workers. 


AN ACREAGE OF LYRICS. 
Mann. Boston: The Cornhill 
Price, $1.25. 

In “An Acreage of Lyrics” are forty bits of verse many 
of which have appeared in the Century Magazine, The 
Poetry Journal, The Pathfinder and the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


By Dorothea Lawrence 
Company. Cloth. 





IN LINCOLN’S CHAIR. By Ida M. Tarbell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Miss Tarbell struck a new vein of Lincolnianism when 
she wrote “He Knew 
dearest book ever on 
Chair,” giving the compelling 
the account one man gave her when she was in search of 
material for her real book on Lincoln. If people 
have a suspicion of the charm of “In Lincoln’s Chair 


Lincoln,” and now she gives us 
Abraham Lincoln, “In 


charm of near-fiction to 


Lincoln's 


ever 


they will buy it by the hundred thousand. 





MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. 
Two. By Marie Gugle, assistant superintendent, 
Columbus, Ohio. New York City: Gregg Publishing 

Book One, 80 cents. Book Two, 90 cents. 


One significant phase of the battle for progress in 


Books One and 


Company. 


education is the unifying of certain subjects, notably 
in mathematics, where arithmetic, algebra and geom- 
etry are brought together in textbooks as well as in 
science the merging had an 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
algebra geometry 


courses of study. In 


earlier start. says i— 

“Arithmetic, should be 
taught together from beginning to end, each subject 
illustrating and illuminating the other two. ... It 
should also be the 
relate every lesson to something in the life of the 
child so that he may see the useful applications of 
the lesson and how it concerns him.” 

Marie Gugle meets the new 
ally and attractively. nothing apologetic 
treatment of Mathematics. 
She assumes that old things have passed away and 


and 


incessant effort of the teacher to 


demand both heroic- 
There is 
in her Modern Junior 
all things in junior mathematics teaching have be- 
come new. She assumes that old-time definitions and 
“explanations” have already gone to the junk heap. 
In place of “Arithmetic is the 
and the art of 


science of number 


computing therewith,” she plunges 


into “accurate rapid calculation which everyone 


needs to know” with the first sentence, and in fifty 
pages plans for every normal child to be both accur- 


ate and rapid in all arithmetical calculations. Then 
follow S88 pages of “Everyday Arithmetic in Busi- 


ness’; 60 pages on “Necessary Records in Business,” 
Book “Tests of 
Achievement.” 

Book Two is a application of 
geometry and algebra, which she presents as “Prob- 
lems With Unmeasured Lines.” 


closing One with 20 pages on 


highly practical 
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SONG BIRD PAGEANT 


By far the best Song Bird Pageant or, indeed, 
Arbor and Bird Day school and community ex- 
ercise we have seen in this or any year, is a 
seventy-two-page booklet by Francis G. Blair, 
state superintendent of Illinois, issued as a 
state document for use in all schools of the state. 
The pageant is a unique setting in which 
nineteen birds are described as they are called 
into action. There is music representing each 
bird anditis either whistled or played on the 
flute or other appropriate instrument. There is a 
beautiful picture of each bird that appears upon 
the scene. 

The verse has ever in. mind the entertaining 
of the audience as well as the enlightenment of 
the children. Here are two of the eight lines 
addressed to the rooster by the sergeant-at- 
arms :— 

“Your hens you are thinking are praying for you, 

But when you return they'll be laying for you.” 

These are the last of the 
mocking bird :— 


the eight lines of 


“T gather here, I gather there, 
All songs to me belong.” 


These are the closing lines of the oriole :— 


“I love in breath of Southern breeze, 


In flash of summer flowers, 


In hammock swung from airy trees, 
To spend the witching hours.” 


These’ are the lines with which the meadow 


= ia . q 
lark 1S oreeted:— 
“Come, glorious herald of the 


morn, 


Thy breast all wet with dew. 
Aurora’s messenger, we give 
All love and praise to you - 


Here are two of the lines with which the blue- 
bird is gfeeted:— 


“Brown as the earth thy 





Blu » - hb = > ” 
tue as the sky thy wing. 
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. G S.: F. R. Met. Soc.—“‘A Short History of 
Education.” sy John William Adamson. Price. 12s. 6d. 
—“Plane Trigonometry for Secondar Schools.” By 
Charles Davison, Se. D. Cambridge, England Univer 


sity Press New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 





“Socializing for the New Order, or Educational Values 
f the Juvenile Organization.” By James Franklin 
Page tock Island, Ill.: Augustana College 
“Improvement and the Distributio: Practi By 
tobert Alexander Cummins, Ph. D Contributions ) 
Education, No. 97.—‘Educational Dia sis of Individual 
Pupils.” By Chester A. Buckner, Ph. D Contributions 
to Education, No. 98.—‘‘A Study in Educational Prog- 
nosis.” By Elbert Kirtley Fretwell, Ph. D. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 99.—“A Survey ft Social and 
Business Usage of Arithmetic.” By Guy M ¢ Wil- 
son. Ph. D. Contributions to Education, No. 100 “The 
High School Failures: A Study of the School Records of 
Pupils Failing in Academic or ¢ nme 1 Hizth Schovwh 
Subjects.” By Francis P. O’Brien, Ph. D.—‘“The Meas 
urements of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing.” V 
Katharine Murdoch, Ph. D.—‘“The Edu ion of ¢ s in 
China.” By Ida Belle Lewis, Ph. D.—‘Teachers ( ege 
Bulletin: Eleventh Series, No. 9.” By G. D. Straye ind 
N. L. Engelhardt. Price, 35 nts “Teachers College 
Bulletin: Eleventh Series, No. 10." By G. lL. Strayer and 
’ Engelhardt. Price, 50 cents. New York City: 


Teachers Coliege, Columbia University 


—<—_— 








Oculists and Physicians 

HAV Healthy, Strong, oor Sirine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey?s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 


that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE 


REMEDY COMPANY. Chieazo. IL 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 


American Private Schools 


An Annual Survey and Review critically de- 
scribing Private Schools of all classifications 
' and Summer Camps for Boys and Girls. 





A Compendium for Educators and all interested 
in Education. 

A Guide Book for Parents, supplying intimate 
information, which makes possible a dis- 


criminating choice. 


Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, 




















age, special features, etc. 


} 


Write full particulars. 
t 


Consultati 





Introductory Chapters review interesting devel- 


opments of the year in education. 
. : : « ad 
Educational Service Bureau will be glad to ad- 
vise and write you-intimately about any 
School or Camp in which you are interested. 

yn by appointment. 


“a ] ses hls 2) 2° 7 > — 
Circulars and Sample fages on Re quest. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 





JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
-_ <. 

1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: Department. of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


The state board of education has 
passed a resolution favoring the plac- 
ing of California’s normal schools 
on a collegiate basis. In a conference 
with heads of the normal schools and 
Will C. Wood, state superintendent 
of instruction, the board has decided 
to hand the matter over to a special 
legislative committee, headed by Mrs. 
Agnes Ray of Oakland, member of 
the state board, and C. L. Phelps, 
president of the Santa Barbara nor- 
mal school. They will draft a plan 
to be submitted to the state legisla- 
ture. If this plan is approved, the 
state normal schools will receive col- 
legiate status and name. A name 
mentioned is State Teachers’ College. 


SACRAMENTO. School trustees 
cannot grant the use of a school 








i 
) purposes, even 
though it does not interfere with the 
use of the building for school pur- 


hessldense | . 1 
building for church pr 
. 


Poses, according to an opinion by 
Attorney General U. S. Webb to Will 
C. Wood, state superintendent of 
public instruction. In his opinion 
Webb says -— 

“A grant or donation of the use of 
school buildings for church purposes 
would, in my opinion, be in violation 
of the provisions of the constitution. 
I therefore conclude that neither 
Section 1613 of the political code nor 
the civic centre act of 1913 should be 
construed to permit the use of school 
buildings for church purposes.” 

Section 1613 gives boards of school 
trustees and city boards of education 
the right to grant the use of school 
buildings for certain purposes other 
than school use. The civic center act 
grants boards of school trustees a 
similar right. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Major courses in the first two years 
at Stanford University are abolished 
by a modification of the academic 
system. Only general studies will 
be permitted freshmen and sopho- 
mores. A course in Americanization 
also will be required. The changes 
become effective next October. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Albert Barrett Meredith, assistant 
commissioner of education in New 
Jersey, has been appointed commis- 
sioner of education in Connecticut by 
a unanimous vote of the state board 
of education at a meeting attended by 
Governor Marcus H. Holcomb. He 
will succeed Charles D. Hine of 
Hartford, assuming the duties of the 


Worn the World Over 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the world over. 3 
It notonly keeps the old but makes many @ 
new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course—the 
two words go so well together. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON | 
j 
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othce on July 1. The salary has been 
fixed at $9,000, 

The new commissioner, who is a 
graduate of Wesleyan, 1895, was se- 
lected on recommendation of a sub 
committee headed by Charles L. 
Ames, principal of the Brown School 
in Hartford, and whose other mem- 
bers were Dean Frederick S. Jones 
of Yale, President William A. Shank- 
lin of Wesleyan, and Henry A. Tir- 
rell of Norwich. 

BRIDGEPORT. Population 143,- 
152; increase 43.7 per cent. 

HARTFORD. Population 138,036; 
increase 39.6 per cent. 

SEYMOUR. The board of educa- 
tion in Seymour has unanimously 
adopted the following scale: Teachers 
in grades one, seven and eight, mini- 
mum $900, maximum $1,400; teachers 
in grades one, three, four, five, six, 
minimum $850, maximum $1,350; 
teachers in high school, minimum 
$1,200, maximum $1,600; high school 
principal, $2.100; superintendent, $2,- 
60). Annual increase for each year’s 
experience, $100. 





COLORADO. 

GREELEY. Grades: — Beginning 
salary for a teacher with two years’ 
experience. $1,200. Yearly increase 
$100. Maximum, $1,600. No teacher 
employed who is not a normal school 
graduate with two years’ experience. 
Experienced outside of Greeley 
counted at its full value excepting 
that no teacher may begin in Greeley 
at a salary above $1,400. 

High school :—Beginning salary for 
a teacher with two years’ experience, 
$1,400. Yearly increase, $100. Maxi- 
mum, $1,800. No teacher employed 
who does not have a Bachelor’s de- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 











QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


| 

| 

It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through | 
| 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





MASSACHUSETTS 
, _ | 





gree. Experience outside of Greeley 
counted at its full value excepting 
that no teacher may begin in Greeley 


at a salary above $1,600. Heads of 
departments $200 above schedule. 
Supervisors same as high school de- 
partment heads. Principals: Raised 


$2,500 each. Superintendents. $4.500. 





MAINE. 
BRUNSWICK. Harold L. Berry, 


01, chairman of the Bowdoin Alumni 
Endowment Fund Committee  an- 
nounces that $32,000 of the million- 
dollar fund has been pledged for this 
- year. President Sills has been made 
chairman of the board of visitors to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
GARDNER. In 1837, in school dis- 
trict No. 5 of what is now the city of 
Gardiner, Me., the privilege of board- 
ing the schoolmistress was struck off 


at auction to James Ware at $l a 
week. Lteer, competition became 
keen, and in 1842 Thaddeus Spear 


bid in the privilege at 69 cents a week. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
BRAINTREE. Population 


increase 30.2 per cent. 


10,554 : 


GARDNER. Population 16.960; 
increase 15.4 per cent. 

NORWOOD. Population 12,627; 
increase 57.6 per cent. 

SPRINGFIELD. Population 129,- 


338; increase 45.4 per cent. 





MICHIGAN. 


The following are pertinent quota- 
tions from a recent issue of the 
Michigan State Teachers Association 
Quarterly: “It is imperative that sal- 
aries for next year be made commen- 
surate with living costs plus a reason- 
able amount (at least $300 per year) 
for savings, care of dependents, pro- 
fessional growth and possible physical 
breakdown, and that every possible 
inducement be made to replenish the 
rapidly diminishing teaching ranks 
with promising recruits.” 

“About forty per cent. of the boards 
of education of the 300 largest cities 
and towns of the state have increased 
the salaries of teachers since the be- 
ginning of the school year 1920-1921, 
the usual amounts being $100 or more 
per teacher.” 

“On March 1, 


1920, A. F. Frazee, 


superintendent of schools of Dowa- 
giac. left school work and_ took a 
business position at an initial salary 
double that which he had been receiv- 
ing.” 


ANN ARBOR. More than 
students pinned on the little 
tag at the University of 
recently, and signed the pledge to 
wear old clothes, while many more 
would undoubtedly have joined the 
movement had not the tables on the 
campus run out of tags. Several 
hundred of the signers were women. 

The campus took a very favorable 
attitude toward the wearing of old 
clothes, according to the opinion of 
the committee in charge. They wish 
to emphasize that the wearing of the 
vreen tag and the signing of the 
pledge is not the only part of the 
campaign to cut the high cost of liv- 
ing, but that the pledge should really 
be carried out. Old clothes are to 
become the apparel of the realm and 
no new ones may be purchased until 
the prices for them is lowered. 

KALAMAZOO. Population 


858; increase 23.9 per cent. 


2500 
green 
Michigan 


{x - 


MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSEPH. This town has just 
successfully finished its second annual 
spring festival of the colored schools. 
It was carried on under the general 
management of the assistant superin- 
tendent and the same supervisors who 
direct the white children in the big an- 
nual spring festival here, had charge 
of the work in this. 

The program the first evening was 
given over to choruses by the grade 
children and dances by the high 
school girls. To this was added one 
of the most finished military drill 
demonstrations that has been seen in 
this country, on the Missouri River. 
The Bartlett High School cadets, a 
colored military company of the R. O. 
T. C. went through the manual at 
arms, silent drill, setting up exercises, 
etc., with a rhythmic precision seldom 
seen. 

The second evening was given to 
drills and dances by the grade chil- 
dren, choruses by the high school and 
a brief program by the colored 
orchestra from Western University at 
Quindaro, Kansas. The high school 
choruses included a number of the 





spirituals like 


uals lik “Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot. The dances given by the 
younger children were those learned 


in the regular school work in physical 
training and the drills were those 
suited to children of their age. 

Over five hundred colored children 
took part in the festival. All the col- 
ored schools have joined forces, work- 
ing to help their people. They sell 
the tickets, handle the crowd at the 
auditorium and do practically all the 
work connected with the festival, ex- 
cept that done by the two supervisors 
and assistant superintendent. 





NEW JERSEY 
PRINCETON. Dickinson Hall, 
oldest recitation building on the 
Princeton campus, and Marquard 
Chapel were destroyed by fire on 
the night of May 14. Other _ build- 
ings nearby, including McCosh Hall, 
were threatened, but the flames were 
confined to the two structures. 
Dickinson Hall was named for 
Jonathan Dickinson, first president of 
Princeton University. It was a stone 
structure, three and one-half. stories 
high, and housed the economics and 
history departments. 


the 


NEW YORK. 


Governor Smith 


over! has signed the 
McGinnies bill providing for the 
New York state teachers’ retirement 
fund, which insures the pensioning 


of all teachers in the state. The plan 
is to become effective August, 1921. 

Under its terms any teachers, ex- 
cepting those who are members of 
local district pension systems sup- 
ported by communities, will be eligi- 
ble for admission. 

Teaching service for  twenty- 
five years and an age of sixty render 
a teacher eligible for retirement. 
Any teacher reaching the age of 
seventy may be retired involuntarily 
on request of school officials. 

Upon retirement a teacher will re- 


ceive an annuity which will be the 
actual equivalent of accumulated 
contributions at the time of retire- 


ment and a pension of one-quarter of 
the final average salary. 

Provisions are made for retire- 
ment for disability but the pension 
rate is one-fifth of the final average 
salary. 

Members are to 


s1x- 


pay two and 
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Institute Directors 
County Superintendents 


Directors of Summer Schools 
Teachers 


HE Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 

national Harvester Company has Lecture Charts, 
Lantern Slides, Moving Pictures, Stencils, Booklets ard 
a great deal of other material that will be of great 
service to you in teaching agriculture. 

We want to help you make your work more effective. 
If you have a plan, if you know how you will use this 
material after you get it, we will be glad tosupply ycu 
with as much as you can use. 


CHARTS AND SLIDES 








I H C Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides are the last word in the Visual Method of Instruction. They 
are the culmination of the great fundamental principle of teaching in terms of action and result. 
We will loan to you for the cost of transportation, charts and slides on any or all of the following 
subjects: 
1. Corn, 7- Poultry, 13. Home Canning. 
2. Alfalfa, 8. Weeds, 14. Development of Agriculture. 
3. Soil, 9. Home Economics ang Sanitation, 15. Gardening, 
4. Live Stock, 10. Fly. 16. Sheep. 
5 Dairying, 11. Education, 17. Birds. 
6. Oats, 2. Diversified Farming for the South, 18. Rural Schools, 
(Nos. 14. 15. 16. 17 in Lantern Slides only.) 
MOTION PICTURE “REELS 
1. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm. 7. Grow a Garden, 
2. Canning By the Cold Pack Methed. S. Household Economics, 
3. Harvesting and Testing Seed Corn, 9. The Horse—Care, Harnessing, Hitching, Use. 
4. Growing and Feeding Corn. 10. Poultry. 
5. The Dairy Cow—Milk, Nature's Perfect Food, 11. Farm Inconvyeniences, 
6. Evolution of Hafvesting. 
Write for booklet, “The Visual Method of Instruction.” 
BOOKLETS 
The Department has prepared nearly 100 different booklets on various subjects including 
Crops, Soil. Insects, Canning and Drying, 
Sanitation. Pigs. Dairying. Better RuTal Schools. 
Poultry. Live Stock, The Silo, Home Conveniences, 
The Garden, The Fly. Birds, And other subjects, 
| These are furnished free except postage and cost of printing. 
' 


Write us for catalogue of booklets and helpful suggestions 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 








IMPORTANT—Please decide early what booklets you 
will need and let us know. The print paper situation 
makes it necessary for us to decide mow how many copies 
of each booklet we will print this year. 


























Accidents Happen Every Day 














| 
| 





One Teacher Fell One Teacher Slipped 
From a swing and And rained her 

was disabled for sev- ankle uring vaca- a 
eral weeks. tion. er. 


a U. 
We Paid Her $200 We Paid Her $23.33 


One Teacher Hurt 
His back while fall- 
ing from a steplad- 


He was a T. C. 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 


cause them serious loss. 
Every day 


where, who has suffered an Accident, 
taken ill, 


we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
or who has been 
or who has been quarantined — to help pay 


for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, 
or Quarantine. 
will receive cash 
fortunes. The others will be using up 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. 


These Teachers as well as thousands of others, 


will 


Accident 
Those who are members of the T. C. U. 

ayments to tide them over their mis- 
their savings. 
before. 


did 


not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 
=. 


the T U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be 


prepared. Join the T. C. U 


and 
We Paid Him $125 


Before you 


for you. It 


One Teacher Stubbed 
And broke her toe, 
chasing a dog that 
chased her cat 

We Paid Her $35 


lay 


will place you 


this magazine aside, it 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. | 
under no oblig 


One Teacher Wae 
Hert 
Riding in an auto 
that was struck by a 
train 


We Paid Her $360 


write a postal or 
can do 
ration, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


441 T. C.U. Building, 


Ze the FT C. WU. 
“41 FT. C 


I am interested 
tive Benefits 


U. Bldg 
in 


let of testimonials. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lincoln, 
knowing about 
Send me the whole story and book- 


Nebr. 


your Protec- 


Deas, o.oo tick s60snssde0eekesenesebebbe ee senenees e 


obligation) 











(This coupon places the sender under ao 
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s s TEACHERS AGENCIES.’ s ss teachers holding high school, gram- 


mar grade and primary certificates, 








if such teachers have been graduated 


9 from a college of required profes- 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES sional training, is $100 the month, 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. mum 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. awarded $80, with $100 


without experience, and this mini- 
is raised annually until it 
reaches $133 after four years’ work. 
Negro teachers of the same class are 
after four 
years’ service. The graduation of 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


both classes runs down to $45 and $35 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager tor teachers below the elementary 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY isc) ec oS uae 


Reputation founded on thirty 


Established 1890 


years of successful experie 


a pire for Dr. E c real ks, state 


. super intendent of public instruction 
6 BEACON ae. ‘BOSTON 

















THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








8 Beacon Street, Boston S ae Oe ee a 
Established 1885. tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 





FREE REGISTRATION Ss Lea 


elementary school, for the junior 





J. A. PITMAN _—— 


CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY | 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 




















ON CARDS 


578 rules covering all 
the essential points in 
cataloging your 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 


Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
Case 50 cents 


Library Department 


COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Have you our new School 
Library Special Catalog ? 








DEMOCRAT PRINTING 





ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
. “AG rEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
ons Gee eaen Se. Fiatiron Bldg. 110-112 E. Lexington St. Schools. A BOY in Junior High 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH. ——- 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. —————_— ———— 
GRAHAM BL SINESS SHORTHAND. i 
ne ec on a a ane EE TSR EO TEE A A Sa a You can ckly qualify for a 
——_—-— tenths per cent. of their salaries into high-salaried | D siti mn at home. Our 
the fund. han da ee cele Short- 
NIAGARA FALLS. Population har is taught in leading schools 
50,760; increase 66.7 per cent. and colleges and written, pa Py 
—-- Specimen Lesson and Special Offer 
NORTH CAROLINA. aaad uae Advanced Students 
Approving without dissenting voice TWIN CITY COLLEGE, 
a schedule of increases for white and Benton Harbor, Michigan, 


negro teachers in North Carolina, the 
three days citizens’ conference on the A Woman’s Worthto a Community Is 
educational crisis, called by United Determined by the Service 
States Commissioner of Education She Renders It 

P. P. Claxton, completed its sessions wes T. 

in Greensboro during the first week The School for Nurses of Hahne- 


: . mann Hospital of Chicago offers 
of the month. The views of the young women splendid opportuni- 
conference will be put into suitable ties to be of real service 








form for enactment by the general , ADDRESS: _ 

assembly . NELLIE CRISSY, R. N., 

aa SA o ‘ Superintendent of Nurses, 
The minimum salary for white 2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS 

Principal H. B. Masters, of the Beechwood District, Pittsburg, Pa., 
found difficulty in Keeping his various classes up to grade in reading. 
He tried ARLO. 

“T am pleased to be able to say that for the past three years I have 
used ARLO in the fourth year classes with unquestioned success. Only 
this year I had a class that was not reading well. I took them off the 
regular work long enough to read ARLO, and found the improvement 
such that they were able to go on with the regular work and keep up 
to grade.” 

The testing period for these books has passed. The testing time for 


your schools is coming. All questions will be gladly and promptly 
answered. 














ARLO . ‘ CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades, By } como na ao for 3rd or 4th grades 
45 Cents wee 50 Cents 





THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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. ’ 1 . + -} ? 
whe declared well pax’ negro teach} 1 x TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s s 
rs constituted tne pest -€ | 
:wainst racial troubles in North Caro- 
na. DEMAND for Spanish in the schools is nearly rivalling that for French. We are now 
ae asked to recommend a teacher for Spanish in a city high school, one for 
; Spanish and Latin in a town school, one for Spanish and commercial in a New Jersey 
OHIO high school, the same combination FOR many places where Spanish with 
: , 1. ts for a Long Island high school, and other high school subjects is desired, 
“ANTON. Populati n %0,09] N- |at salaries varying from $1200 to $2800. Commercial teachers are more and 
rease «3 per cent |more frequently asked to teach Spanish with reference to its commercial 
1 D Pe a. use. There is need for teachers in all departments: there is par SPANISH. 
YOUNGS ™ O" WN. Population loz,- | ticular need for teachers of modern languages, especially of French — 
jak; increase 61.4 per cent. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
PENNSYL| VANIA 313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
OLPHANT. Population 14,256 
rease 2U4 per cent FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADE 
VERMONT TEACHERS—HEither Normal Sch: or College Graduates $100 to $180 pet 
——_" m<\ onth. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
\IONTPELIER. Dr. M. H. Hill ng been our clients. 
M ‘ rt I | IER. ee oe ee te ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
s ee ne > ee 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 
ti 1 the receip tra gil 
i ym an anon s don 
t sed vard a ce! eacher- 5 
training sc “Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
ee ee y New York 
. Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
Your Liberty Bond Advises parents about schools. WwM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 
| The United States GG 
rrowed money from 3} 
the war. You hold the | ° , i 
ikea ies ae ae a, a MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
p! sar " Pe th bs and FORE! ‘aes Schools and Families, 
V3 a NX <r On ‘th Pais superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
“ence gst 1; sel > | Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
ee ee to parents. Call on or address 
;overnment ed € } 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
I stance li \ 1 l i b ] 
t Third Libe Loan, states 
at on April 15, « 1 Oct LD j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
vear unt na \ re- dreds of high grade positions (up to 
interest n vou $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
‘ - a A : eee lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
pi ir the 1d. ¢ sues Deal none for registration. If you nee@ & 
O rates iterest a er ma - teacher forany desirable place or know 
turitv. dates | of , € wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
stated on the bond 
Now, if you keep y a il 
the date when the Governm 
: ae . C.A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
; = r it . 94 } nnt 
you im full for it, you Go n t nee THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 442 Tremont Building, Boston. 
worry if, in the meantime, the 
s low one day or high the next. en) | 
and Uncle Sam are living up to your | 
agre ement with each ther, and TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior senna for 
neither will lose by it._ K "366 Siete avenues superior people. We 
On the other hand, if you se] a r| Between 34th and 85th Streets Tegister only reliable 
Liberty Bond now, you will fin that | New York City candidates. Services 
the man you sell it to Wuil — ive | Established 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 
you a dollar for every dollar you 
paid for it. The price has been] 
brought down because sO many peo- 
ple are offering to sell their Bonds. THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If the market is flooded with toma- 
toes, you can buy them cneap, put il RUFUS E. CORLEW GRAC E M ABBOT I 
everyone is clamoring for tomatoes Pr ie Sesh 
and there are few to be had, the roprietor manager 
price goes up. The same is true of 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Liberty Bonds. Short-sighted peo- 
ple are dumping them on the market, Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 
and wise ones are buying them. 
The best advice that can be given 
6. seis itt ea [ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, I 
this: Hold the bond you ght dur- ’ nc. 
sag Unit , fae opps a sound Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
ay re United States Government it-};) Optaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
Scil. 
Buy as many more at oe present | HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
{ low rate as you can aff rd. If you 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
hold them to maturity, you are bound 
to make the difference betweer 
what they sell at now and their face 
value. You will also receive goo¢ 
Pe oe ee Se We have unequaled facilities for placing 
Hold on to your Liberty Bonds 
and buy more. teachers in every part of the country. 
9 . 
WANTED—Representative to call TEAC HERS 6 Beacon St. . : Boston, Mass. 
on School Trustees. Good position 
for steady an: ny iable man. Write ALVIN F. PEASE, 
stating age, school or other experi- 
ence and salary expected. All in- AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
formation kept confidenti¢ ul. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 2:2 ark street 
3oston, Mass, 
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Music in Americanization 
The Victor serves 














Do your pupils of foreign birth or descent 
know the stories of our Patriotic Songs and the 
epochs of our history that brought them forth? @ 


Do your pupils of American parentage know 
the beautiful songs and dances of other lands? 


52a he G Banal Be ped b & & 


aha Pa 


Reach them all through the one common 
chord Music, with our incomparable Victor 


Records. 
The above booklet for 


guidance is just off the press. Victrola XXV 


: especially manufactured 
Ask your Victor dealer for for Ride wee 


“ * *” . This is the instrument that is 
HIS MASTERS VOICE one or write to i in thousands of schools. 
REG. US PAT OFF 9 Many years’ experience has 

‘ proved itis the instrument best 
Educational Department adapted to all-round schooluse. 
When the Victrola is not in 


This wail and the trade Vi ki = som 4 oo oF —— 

1 1 ~ inder the instrument safe an 

marked word “Victrola” identify all ictor Ta Ing Machine Co. cooane ioom decane. and the 

gus peateen. , fa under the lid! cabinet can be locked to pro- 
ook on the label! 


tect it from dust and promis- 
Victor Talking Machine Company Camden, N. z, 


cuous use by irresponsible 
Camden, New Jersey 
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